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See the New Lummus Up-Packing Standard Density Press, 
with three 9%” Single Acting Rams, Hydraulic Door Latches, 
Long Stroke Automatic Tramper and High Capacity Totally 
Enclosed and Permanently Packed Hydraulic Pump. 


“YOUR BEST BET IS MULTI-JET’’. 
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6.6.0. OIL FIRED FURNACE 


A dependable and economical means of heating air for 
the drying of cotton. The Oil Burner is approved by the 
Underwriters Laboratory, Inc. It will burn practically all 
grades of free flowing oils, not heavier than 24° BAUME 
that do not require heating. 


Designed to raise the temperature of 6000 CFM of air to 
350°, the burner requires approximately 0.7 lbs. minimum 
to 1.5 lbs. maximum of oil per minute for a temperature 
rise from 150° to 350°. 


Burner Unit supplied completely assembled and factory 
tested. 


Burner Unit, Furnace Shell and all necessary fire brick, 
tile, etc., supplied for building furnaces as illustrated. 


Electrical power of approximately 2 K.W. capacity is 
required for unit. 


The Burner Unit cannot be started unless hot air fan 
is operating. If hot air fan is stopped for any reason, or 
an electrical power failure occurs, the Burner Unit auto- 
matically shuts off. 














For further information, write the Sales Office nearest you. 
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——— CONTINENTAL GIN CO 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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1950 MODEL 


greatly improved 





New features in this mod- 
ernized Bauer Separator make it an 
even better machine than former 
models, It produces cleaner meats 
from decorticated oil-bearing seeds 
and nuts. Particularly in respect to 
material movement, construction, and 
controls, the machine has been im- 
proved to effect more accurate and 
efficient separation on moist or dry 
seed, 

Through a combination of mechan- 
ical and pneumatic forces, the No. 
403 Separator precisely prepares cot- 
tonseed meats, tung nuts, sunflower 
seed, safflower seed, peanuts, and the 
like for oil extraction, The upper tray 


is clothed to sift out the fine particles 
while the hulls and chaff are with- 
drawn by aspiration. Meats are puri- 
fied by further sifting and aspiration 
on the lower tray. 

Additional flat steel screens with 
perforations of different size are fur- 
nished to be used interchangeably for 
the various screening classifications 
needed to govern the protein content 
of mill cake after oil extraction. 

By means of valves in the fan hood, 
volume of air is regulated in accord- 
ance with the character of the refuse. 
All controls are easily accessible. 

Complete data on the No. 403 Sep- 
arator will be sent upon request. 








The new Chandler cottonseed Huller with tangen- 
tial clamps for cylinder knives is recommended 
for use with the Bauer Separator. Ask for details. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


1701 SHERIDAN AVE., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES 
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Martin Neumunz, 29 West Street, New York 6, N. Y.; M. B. Sell, Dallas, Ga.; Industrial Supplies, Memphis, Tenn.; 
R. R. Dill, 468 Prairie Avenue, Elmhurst, Ill.; Halsell Brokerage Co., Denver, Colo.; C. C. Cantrell, 2541 Greene Ave., 





Fort Worth, Texas; Kenneth Wylie, Eugene, Oregon. 
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VALLEY Filter Paper Plan 
cuts breakdown time in half, 
prolongs life of 


VALLEY Economy Filter Paper 
is designed to allow the passage of oils and 
liquids, but not solids. Filter cake forms on 
this special paper, “peels” off when you 
break down your filter press. Filter cloth 
isn’t penetrated by particles of filtered 
material, so that cloth needs no high- 
pressure washing... You simply place the 


paper over each cloth, lock up your press, 
and begin your next cycle. Flow-rate is 


faster because filter cloth is never clogged. 
Valley Economy Filter Paper is reusable— 
one operator reported average use of one 
set of sheets over 15 cycles! 


Order Valley Filter Paper in rolls. Valley 
Filter Cloth is available in rolls or cut to 
fit your plates. Use both cloth or paper on 
any type filter press. 




























filter cloth 





ALSO AVAILABLE: 
CHAIN-WEAVE FILTER CLOTH 
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4 FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
SINCE 1898 710 H STREET « FRESNO 18, CALIFORNIA 
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ITH the ginning sea- 

son limited to so few 
months, dependable power 
is a “must”. That’s why so 
many cotton ginners are turning to General Motors 
Series 71 Diesels to insure a steady “turnout”— 
to improve “sarnple’’—to increase ginning capacity. 


A glance at one of these engines shows its clean, 
compact, efficient design. Push the starter button 
and you get a new idea of how quick a Diesel can 
start. Then listen to its steady purr. Notice how 
really smooth it runs. 


The reason? All GM Diesels are 2-cycle—with 
power at every downstroke of the pistons. They 
deliver a continuous steady flow of power that’s 
always ready to go. They can run week after week 
without a stop. They burn safe, economical Diesel 
fuel—squeeze all the possible power out of every 
drop. And they use fuel only when you need power. 


Get set for’next season with this modern, eco- 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


SINGLE ENGINES...Upto 200H.P. DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN MULTIPLE UNITS... Upto 800 HP. 


GENERAL MOTORS 





\ DIyseL BRAWN WITHOUT THE BULK 





Say | 
ove re) 
GINNERS 
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SINGLE ENGINE UNITS—A wide 
range of models, 2 to 6-cylinder, radiator 
or heat-exchanger cooled. Completely equip- 
ped and ready to be belted to your cotton 
gin. Illustrated is Model 6028-C. 





THE “‘TWIN’’—Two 4-cylinder or 6-cylinder GM “71” 
Diesels mounted side by side and driving a single shaft, High 
powerinacompact, flexible unit to handle the extra equipment re- 
quirements of machine-picked cotton. Illustratedis Model 12105. 


nomical ginning power. See the General Motors 
2-cycle Diesel at your local GM Diesel distributor 
or drop us a postcard today for details. 
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GREENSBORO. ‘NORTH CAROLINA 


n Compa Alabama Machinery & Supply Co. 
MONTGOMERY 1, ALABAMA 


Lewis-Diesel Engine Company 


George Engine Co., c 
MEMPHIS 2, earn * 


HARVEY, LOUISIANA” 
Equipment Supply Company, Inc. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 

Empire Machinery Co., Ltd. 


Nixon Machinery & Supply Co., 
ODESSA, TEXAS é 


CHATTANOOGA i. PENNESSEE 


OKLANOWA ‘city, “OKLAHOMA 


Taylor Machine Works 


Blalock Machinery & Supply Co. 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. Armstrong Equipment Co. 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS BIRMINGHAM 1, ALABAMA 
Bell-Lott Road Machinery Co. 
WEST COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Taylor Machinery Services, Inc. 
MONROE, LOUISIANA 


Haynes Machinery Co. 
PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 
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THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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‘‘Ceresan’’ treatment of cottonseed has 
| become almost universal because it 
greatly improves cotton yields through 
control of diseases. In adequate amounts, 
it sharply reduces damping-off, anthrac- 

| nose, angular leaf spot and the like. 
Reports from many areas and from in- 
SORESHIN or damping-off kills many good stands of young vestigators at experiment stations indicate 
cotton ae the seed is not given adequate “Ceresan” that these diseases have been on the in- 

protection. 

r , —y 
: 
ba i 
BOLL ROT like this is caused by anthracnose. Treat cotton ANGULAR LEAF SPOT shows up like this on leaves, also kills 
seed with “Ceresan” at the recommended rate to control young seedlings. “Ceresan” provides effective control when 


boll rot carried by the seed. used at the recommended rate. 











What Good Seed 


Treatment Can Do | 
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Use These 


Recommended Rates for 
Good Disease Control 


MECHANICALLY DELINTED COTTONSEED 
29% “CERESAN” DRY 6 OZ./100 LBS. 
“CERETAN” M = DRY OR SLURRY 3 OZ./100 LBS. 
ACID DELINTED COTTONSEED 
2% “CERESAN“ DRY 4 OZ./100 LBS. 


“CERESAN” M DRY OR SLURRY 2 OZ./100 LBS. 


FUZZY COTTONSEED 


2% “CERESAN” DRY 9 OZ./100 LBS. 


“CERESAN” M DRY OR SLURRY 414 OZ./100 LBS. 


























With all chemicals, always follow directions for application. Where 
warning statements on use of product are given, read them carefully. 


crease during the past few years. Farm- 
ers whose cotton falls victim to one or 
more of these diseases suffer losses which 
are unnecessary and which can be avoided! 
These farmers rely on you—their seed 
treater—to supply them with seed which 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CERESAN 


Disinfects and Protects Seed 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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has been treated to give it the best chance 


for profitable growth. 


How good treatment pays 


Growers get 5% to 40% more cotton per 
acre when the seed is treated to protect it 
against diseases that cut down yields. You 
help them get this increased return when 
you make sure your own operators apply 
the right amount of “Ceresan” to the seed 
treated in your equipment. “Ceresan” is rec- 
ommended by experiment stations every- 
where, and the recommended rates of appli- 
cation are shown in the table. 


For full details on effective seed treating, fill in the 
coupon below for the free Du Pont manual. 


CERESAN is a registered trademark of 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


FREE! Get this Treater’s Manual 


FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Semesan Section, Wilmington 98, Del. 


Please send me a free copy of “How to 
Treat” Handbook, including informa- 


Name 





Street 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| tion on installing equipment (A-7585). 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PHILLIPS 66 


Since 


Economy and improved product quality 
are yours with narrow boiling Phillips 66 
Solvents. No light ends to lose. No solvent 
residue in your meal. 


Uniform high quality of Phillips 66 Sol- 
vents gives uniform extraction results. 


Shipment of your order can be made 
within a few hours after receipt of your 
shipping instructions. 


Phillips technical service personnel is 
available without obligation to assist you 
with whatever solvent problems you may 
have. 


Typical Boiling Ranges 
Normal Hexane. . . . 151-156F 
Methylpentanes. . . . 139-145F 
Normal Heptane . . . 203-209 F 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


WRITE US—for information on Phillips 66 Successful Solvents for soybean, 
cottonseed, flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor bean, alfalfa, 
animal fat and other oil extraction industries. 
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N RECENT YEARS, cotton producers 

and ginners have been showing an in- 
creasing interest in the economic aspects 
of cotton ginning. This has resulted from 
the growing recognition that cost and 
quality of ginning are inseparable, and 
closely related to gin machinery facili- 
ties provided through engineering devel- 
opment work. The engineering require- 
ments in the way of equipment, operat- 
ing practices and power of modern gins 
have assumed added significance with 
the trend toward mechanical picking and 
rougher hand-harvesting practices. Also, 
the need for constant attention to the 
technology of ginning to realize the full 
benefits of improved machinery and tech- 
niques has been forcibly demonstrated in 
modern ginning operations. Thus, with 
higher service requirements of cotton gin- 
ning plants, increased prices of ginning 
machinery and the associated higher la- 
bor and management costs, it is import- 
ant that the cost and quality aspects of 
ginning be given especial consideration 
by the ginner in order to maintain his 
business on a sound financial basis and, 
at the same time, to better serve the pro- 
ducer. Such economic factors as the in- 
fluence of varying types of services on 
returns to growers, on costs, on profits 
or losses and on volume of business have 
become important considerations in the 
management and operation of modern 
cotton ginning enterprises. 


e Modernized Plants for Mechanical Har- 
vesting—New cotton ginning plants in- 
stalled in recent years in areas where 
mechanical picking or rough hand-har- 
vesting methods prevail, or in many sec- 
tions of the Cotton Belt, for that matter, 
generally include at least two drying sys- 
tems, two, three or four cleaners with 
cylinders, totaling 20 to 28 or the equiva- 
lent in cleaning action, one or two over- 
head bur-extracting machines and large- 
sized extractor feeders. The seed cotton 
cleaning equipment in these gins is often 
supplemented by that of lint cleaners. 
Modernization of existing plants follows 
this pattern to a large degree. The new 
plants require an extra large building, 
while the modernized plants require the 
building of extensions and annexes, hor- 
izontally and vertically, to house the 
necessary additional machinery. Special 
equipment for disposal of foreign matter 
is basic to efficiency in the operation of 
the plant. Much additional piping and 
many extra fans must be provided to 
complete the installation. Large-sized 
power plants or supplementary power 
units are required in the new or modern- 
ized gin. Provision for weighing cotton- 
seed must now be made to a greater ex- 
tent that ever before. Also, increased 
seed cotton storage space and handling 
equipment must be provided in modern 
ginning operations. 
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of Gotton Ginning 


By F. L. GERDES 





® We consider this paper by Mr. Gerdes required read- 
ing by every ginner who hopes to keep pace with the 
changing conditions in the field of cotton production. 
New responsibilities face ginners in every section of the 
Belt—and to meet them successfully the industry must 
begin to think in terms of modern plants efficiently 
operated . . . and geared to the demands of mechanical 
harvesting and the other advancements being made in 


cotton production. 


Special Equipment Costs 


In studies made by the Cotton Branch 
in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta during 
the past four years, it was found that 
in 1945 four-stand plants, specially equip- 
ped to handle machine-picked and roughly 
harvested cotton, had an average replace- 
ment value of $46,469. As gin machinery 
prices increased and as new types of ma- 
chinery and new stands made their ap- 
pearance, the replacement value of such 
modern gins increased to $58,662 in 1946. 
Significant increases in machinery prices 





The author is in charge of the Stone- 
ville (Miss.) Laboratory, Research 
and Testing Division, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Cotton 
Branch, USDA. This paper by Mr. 
Gerdes was presented before the an- 
nual convention of the Carolinas 
Ginners’ Association, Shelby, N. C., 
Jan. 9, 1950. 





have taken place since 1946; and during 
the 1948-49 season, this, together with 
increased machinery requirements, made 
the specially equipped gins included in 
the study show an average replacement 
value of $82,039. During the period of 
study, the replacement values of four- 
stand standard equipped plants, or the 
average type employed in ginning hand- 
picked cotton, more than doubled or in- 
creased from $33,728 to $69,897. The 
1948 standard plants had an average re- 
placement value 50 percent higher than 
the average for the plants specially 
equipped to handle machine-picked cot- 
ton in 1945. 


e Ginning Costs No Higher with Special 
Equipment—In spite of the fact that in- 
vestments in ginning machinery showed 
a progressive increase from 1945 to 1948, 
ginning revenue increased by a sufficient 
amount each year for both groups of gins 
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to operate without showing a loss in net 
ginning income, except in 1946 in the 
case of the specially equipped gin plants. 
In succeeding years, when volumes were 
significantly increased, net income from 
ginning revenue became more  pro- 
nounced. One of the most significant find- 
ings during the period of the study was 
that the specially equipped gins, com- 
manding volumes of one-fourth to two- 
thirds higher than the standard gins, 
showed average ginning costs no higher, 
in most instances, than those associated 
with standard ginning operations. This 
emphasizes the importance of volume in 
making a cotton gin a profitable enter- 
prise. It also shows that producers recog- 
nize that improved service is usually 
available at the better equipped gin 
plants. This is especially true on ma- 
chine-picked cotton and on the late sea- 
son cotton when grade benefits are in evi- 
dence at the better equipped plants, even 
though these plants usually receive cot- 
ton of higher foreign matter and mois- 
ture contents than the standard gins. 


e Operating Costs Double — A further 
examination of cost data developed in 
the study reveals that fixed costs failed 
to show a consistent trend upward even 
though the valuation of the plants in- 
creased. This is explained on the basis 
of the fact that volume increased suffici- 
ently during the later years to hold this 
type of costs well below $3 per bale. Op- 
erating costs per bale doubled during the 
period of the study. The increases re- 
sulted from higher prices for bagging 
and ties and other materials, increased 
wage rates for labor and for better skilled 
workers, higher fuel costs associated 
with greater power requirements, and 
more drying, particularly when increased 
volumes at high drying temperatures 
were handled and drying costs were in- 
creased for late-season cotton. 

In order to eliminate the influence of 
variations in volume from year to year 
for the two groups of gins, the data on 
costs for each year were adjusted to the 
four-year average volume of 3,477 bales 
for the specially equipped gins and 2,337 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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SECTION through a cotton gin stand to illustrate a typical 
application of the new principle of oscillating, self-cleaning 
keen-angle grid-bars in conjunction with toothed or beater 
cylinders, for what USDA calls “improved cleaning of cotton 
fibers within cotton gin stands and various kinds of cotton 
lint cleaners.” The principle was developed at the U.S. Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss. 


New Cotton Cleaning Device Is 
Developed by USDA Engineers 


Agricultural Research Administration 
engineers of the U.S. Cotton Ginning 
Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., an- 
nounced Jan. 30 that they have public 
patent applications under way covering 
an improvement and new principle for 
cleaning cotton fiber. 

According to the announcement, the 
invention embodies a series of horizontal 
keen-angle grid-bars operating in con- 
nection with any toothed or beater cylin- 
der of a fiber cleaning apparatus such as 
in a cotton gin stand, cotton gin lint 
cleaner or cotton mill cleaner. “An out- 
standing feature of this invention,” 
USDA says, “is the self-cleaning assem- 


TWO VIEWS of USDA’s Super Gin with 


photos.) 
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bly of grids which oscillate or recipro- 
cate to and fro in relation to the toothed 
cylinders or beaters. Suitable provisions 
are made in the apparatus for the pre- 
vention of return of foreign matter to 
the lint stream. 

“The new apparatus has been tested 
in a preliminary way at the Stoneville 
laboratory, but will be subjected to thor- 
ough investigations from all angles, in- 
cluding fiber and spinning testing in 
laboratories of the Department’s Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
before any recommendations concerning 
its practical application and use can be 
made.” 


built-in oscillating lint cleaner. (USDA 
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¢ LATE NEWS 


from Washington 





The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press Washington Bureau 


1. ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


M@ The Senate agriculture committee 
today (Feb. 2) in a surprise move called 
for hearings to start immediately on 
——— to the new cotton allotment 
aw. 

Farm leaders had been pessimistic 
about chances for early Senate action to 
increase acreages of growers sharply cut 
under the new legislation. The early date 
for hearings is reviving hopes that the 
allotment mess can be cleared up by 
planting time. 

The Senate committee’s rapid-fire move 
immediately follows House passage of 
amendments to give growers not less 
than 70 percent of average acreage 
planted to cotton in 1946-47-48 or 50 per- 
cent of the biggest acreage planted in 
any one of those three years. War crop 
credit would be given as acreage planted 
in cotton. 

House-approved .amendments also pro- 
vide for increased peanut acreages in 
Texas and Alabama. About 45,000 addi- 
tional acres would be added to allotments 
in each state. Observers are now optimis- 
tic that the Senate will approve the 
House action with little if any change. 


2. MARGARINE 


@ Five Congressmen, three known to 
favor margarine, were named today (Feb. 
2) to meet with five Senators to iron out 
differences in margarine tax-repeal leg- 
islation already passed by both houses. 
They are Cooley of North Carolina, Pace 
of Georgia, and Poage of Texas, all 
strong for margarine; Andresen of Min- 
nesota, and Hope of Kansas. 

Four of five Senate conferees, design- 
ated two weeks ago, are margarine ad- 
vocates. Observers look for the joint con- 
ference committee to knock out a Senate- 
sponsored amendment requiring trian- 
gular packages whick would cost marga- 
rine manufacturers millions. A stipula- 
tion that all raw ingredients for marga- 
rine shall be inspected at the source (cot- 
tonseed, soybean oil mills, etc.) is almost 
sure to be eliminated. Reason is that the 
proposal would also apply to butter. 

The conferees are expected to meet 
and reach agreement soon. Subsequent 
approval of their action by both houses 
is considered certain. 


Fred H. Lacy Dies Feb. 3 


Fred H. Lacy, who was associated with 
his father, D. A. Lacy, in the cottonseed 
products brokerage firm of Lacy-Logan 
Co., Dallas, passed away on Feb, 3, just 
as we went to press with this issue. He 
was in his early thirties. Survivors are 
his wife; two daughters, aged nine and 
three; his parents; two brothers, Dave 
Lacy, Jr., and Paul Lacy, both with the 
firm; and a sister, Mrs. F. G. Nichol. 
Funeral arrangements were not complete 
as we went to press. 
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Biggest Convention in 
History for the 


Texas Co-op Ginners 


Fort Worth meeting Jan. 25-26 
sets attendance record . . . Associa- 
tion asks changes in seed support 
program ... All officers reelected. 


The best-attended and most successful 
meeting in the history of the Texas 
Co-operative Ginners’ Association was 
held at the Blackstone Hotel in Fort 
Worth on Jan. 25-26. 


e Reelect Officers — At the final ses- 
sion all officers were reelected to serve 
another year. They are G. E. Sonntag, 
Frisco, president; R. A. Graham, Green- 
ville, vice-president; and E. M. Cooke, 
Pittsburg, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Sonn- 
tag and Mr. Graham were reelected mem- 
bers of the executive committee and Mr. 
Cooke was named to succeed the late 
L. B. Taylor of Lake Creek. 


e Two New Directors—New directors of 
the association are Glee Taylor of Lake 
Creek, succeeding his father, L. B. Tay- 
lor; and Ernest Jones, Lamesa, who suc- 
ceeds the late C. D. Applegate of that 
city. Directors reelected are J. C. Cris- 
well, Brownfield; E. L. Sowder, Idalou; 
J.S. Varner, Abilene; Jess L. Bell, Rule; 
C. W. Alverson, Childress; G. E. Sonn- 
tag, Frisco; R. A. Graham, Greenville; 
J. E. Cox, Waxahachie; J. S. Wilson, 
Kerens; H. E. Gainer, Hutto; Oscar Mar- 
tin, Inez; R. D. White, Odem; and Jack 
Funk, Lyford. 


e Panel Discussion Is Program Feature 
—Feature of the business program the 
first day was a panel discussion led by 
M. C. Jaynes of Texas A. & M. College. 
Subjects discussed included financing, le- 
gal problems, records and accounting for 
cooperatives, modern ginning, produc- 
tion and processing of cottonseed for 


planting, insect control and mechanical 
harvesting of cotton. 

Members of the panel were W. N. 
Stokes, president of the Houston Bank 
for Cooperatives; Edward Breihan, treas- 
urer of the Houston Bank for Coopera- 
tives; F. E. Lichte, extension ginning 
specialist at Texas A. & M.; Fred C. 
Elliott, Texas A. & M. cotton work spe- 
cialist; L. E. Ellwood, manager of the 
Texas Planting Seed Association, Bryan; 
Dr. H. G. Johnson, head of the Depart- 
ment of Entomology at Texas A. & M.; 
H. P. Smith, professor of agricultural 
engineering at Texas A. & M.; and R. D. 
White, manager of the Edroy Coopera- 
tive Gin, Odem, Texas. 


e Second-Day Speakers—At the final ses- 
sion the cooperative ginners heard an 
address by Mr. Stokes, head of the Hous- 
ton Bank for Cooperatives, on the sub- 
ject, “The Need for a Wise Perspective.” 
Another speaker on the second day was 
Edward J. Florer, of the Wage and Hour 
Division, U.S. Department of Labor, Dal- 
las. 


e Banquet and Floor Show—The gin- 
ners were guests of machinery and sup- 
ply firms, oil mills, individuals and other 
friends of the association at a banquet 
and floor show the evening of the first 
day. Master of ceremonies was Layne 
Beaty, the personable farm editor of 
Radio Station WBAP, Fort Worth. 

Following adjournment of the conven- 
tion the ginners were taken on a tour 
of the two big packing plants in Fort 
Worth and many stayed over an addi- 
tional day to visit the Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show. 


e Resolution on Seed Program—tThe as- 
sociation adopted the following resolu- 
tion at its final business session: 
Since the farm storage of government 
loan cottonseed in Texas was found to 
be impractical and unworkable during 
the 1949 ginning season and since the 
handling fee of $1.50 per ton allowed the 
cotton ginners under the purchase pro- 
gram is inadequate; BE IT RESOLVED: 
that this Association recommend to the 


SHOWN HERE are officers and directors of the Texas Co-operative Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, pictured at the Fort Worth convention of the association. Seated, left. to 
right: E. L. Sowder, Idalou; Ernest Jones, Lamesa; R. A. Graham, Greenville, vice- 
president; G. E. Sonntag, Frisco, president; E. M. Cooke, Pittsburg, secretary-treas- 
urer; J. S. Wilson, Kerens; C. W. Alverson, Childress. Standing: Glee Taylor, Lake 
Creek; J. C. Criswell, Brownfield; Jess L. Bell, Rule; J. S. Varner, Abilene; J. E. Cox, 
Waxahachie; Oscar Martin, Inez; Jack Funk, Lyford. Mr. Sonntag, Mr. Graham and 
Mr. Cooke comprise the association’s executive committee. Directors not shown are 
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proper officials of PMA and CCC that 
serious consideration be given to estab- 
lishing support prices on finished cotton- 
seed products as the most practical 
method of supporting the price of cot- 
tonseed to the farmer; and suggest that 
further in our opinion support prices on 
cottonseed products will assure all cot- 
ton farmers a fair price for their seed 
regardless of the variation in grade; 
however, should these officials decide that 
a loan program is the most practical 
manner of supporting the price of cot- 
tonseed during the 1950 crop-year, that 
the cotton ginners be allowed not less 
than $3 per ton margin on seed han- 
dled through the program; that the seed 
be handled in the regular channels of 
trade; that provisions be made for al- 
lowing the ginner to deduct charges due 
him from proceeds of the loan and re- 
spectfully urge that should a loan pro- 
gram be adopted, that it be announced 
sufficiently early to be helpful to all cot- 
ton farmers; that we express to the of- 
ficials of the Department of Agriculture 
our appreciation for the farm program. 


Report on the 


PMA-Crushers Meet 
On Jan. 30-31 


Oil mill men told PMA has not 
decided on a specific type of cotton- 
seed support program for 1950. 


PMA met in Memphis on Jan. 30-31 
with a committee of cottonseed crushers 
consisting of E. D. Black, Macon, Ga.; 
D. B. Denney, Wolfe City, Texas; Dupuy 
Bateman, Houston, Texas; A. L. Durand, 
Hobart, Okla.; E. H. Lawton, Hartsville, 
S. C.; W. F. Guinee, New Orleans, La.; 
W. D. Lowe, Jackson, Miss.; H. S. Baker, 
Fresno, Calif.; W. F. Bowld, Cincinnatti, 
Ohio; S. E. Cramer, Chicago, IIl.; J. R. 
Gill, Paris, Texas; and T. H. Gregory, 
Memphis, Tenn., executive vice-president 
of the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation. Several other crushers at- 
tended as observers. The meeting, called 
by PMA to discuss a 1950 cottonseed 
price support program, was presided over 
by John H. Dean, deputy assistant ad- 
ministrator for Commodity operations. 
A number of PMA staff members and 
several state PMA chairmen and com- 
mittee members were present. 


e Type of Program Not Determined — 
In opening the sessions, Mr. Dean stated 
that PMA had not decided on any spe- 
cific type of program, that its represen- 
tatives could not make commitments at 
the meeting, and that they desired to 
have the crushers’ views before formu- 
lating a program. J. R. Gill, of Paris, 
Texas, president of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, stated that 
the crushers’ committee had no author- 
ity to commit the industry to any pro- 
gram. 


e Parity Is $59.94 a Ton — Under the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, “parity” for 
cottonseed is $66.60 per ton; 90 percent 
of parity would amount to $59.94. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has the discre- 
tion, however, to support the price of seed 
at any level between 0 and 90 percent 
of parity. To qualify for price support on 
seed, farmers must plant within their 
cotton acreage allotments. Both the level 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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The Council’s Biggest Job 


for the one purpose of increasing the consumption of 

American cotton, cottonseed and the products thereof. 
That is the purpose set forth in its legal charter of incorpora- 
tion, and that is the goal toward which all of its programs 
and activities have been directed. 

The Council has recognized from its earliest days that in 
order for cotton to be consumed in increasing amounts it is 
necessary that it meet its competition on three vital fronts— 
the quality of its products, the 
cost of gettting them to the con- 


Ts NATIONAL Cotton Council was brought into being 


creasing consumption unless its customers and prospective 
customers have money with which to buy. Obviously, high qual- 
ity, low cost, and sales effort are pointless where there is no 
purchasing power, and the programs of the cotton industry can- 
not succeed unless the consumer’s pocket contains cash. 
Here again, the American system is the answer. Nowhere 
else in the history of the world has the average citizen of any 
nation equalled the purchasing power of the average Ameri- 
can today. Nowhere has he owned so much or earned so much; 
and nowhere has he been so cap- 
able of assuring success to an 





sumer, and the sales pressure 
which is put behind them. 

The Council has recognized, 
further, that the problems of 
quality, price and sales pressure 
are problems which the indus- 
try must solve for itself. It has 
accepted the fact that here is an 
indispensable job which no one 
else can do in cotton’s behalf. 

It is for these reasons that 
the industry, through us as its 
elected representatives, has es- 
tablished programs of research 


} : free enterprise. 
to improve quality, programs of 





This is the address of 
HAROLD A. YOUNG 


president of the National Cotton Council of Amer- 
ica at the opening session of its twelfth annual 
meeting at Memphis, Tenn., on Jan. 23, 1950. Ev- 
ery member of the cotton industry would do well 
to heed his challenge to work diligently for the 
preservation of our imperiled American system of 


industry which can deliver high 
quality at low cost, backed by 
intelligent promotion. No better 
evidence of the accuracy of 
such a statement can be tou-d 
than the fact that the individ- 
ual American buys more than 
five times as much cotton per 
year as does the average citi- 
zen of the world. 

Yet despite the proven record 
and obvious superoirities of the 
American enterprise system, we 
are today in grave danger of 
losing it to the advocates of an 
alien philosophy which would 








efficiency to reduce costs, and 
programs of promotional activ- 
ity to intensify sales pressure. 
These programs are wholly sound in concept; they have been 
planned with intelligence; and they have been staffed with an 
effectiveness which has made the Council admittedly the envy 
of other industries and groups. As a result, our programs have 
made progress which is a source of pride to all of us. 

I am glad to report to you that Council activities in all four 
of its major program fields are today proceeding on a scale, 
and at a pace, surpassing anything in the history of our or- 
ganization. The results they have achieved, the recognition 
they have won, and the range of problems they have embraced, 
have far exceeded the most optimistic expectations of any of 
us. They have proved, in addition, the wisdom and far-sight- 
edness of those who set forth 11 years ago the primary ob- 
jectives to which the Council’s major efforts are directed. 

In addition to its own programs, however, there are two 
basic elements which are necessary to the success of the Coun- 
cil in achieving and maintaining a volume of consumption 
sufficient to assure a prosperous cotton industry. They are ele- 
ments which in the past have not required our direct action or 
even our conscious concern. The time, however, has now come 
when they must be placed in the forefront of our thought and 
activity, both as an organization and as individual members of 
our industry. 

First, the Council cannot successfully do its job of increas- 
ing consumption except in an environment where private in- 
itiative is permitted to operate freely through the American 
enterprise system. There is abundant proof about us through- 
out the world that only in such an environment can an indus- 
try, a business, or an individual successfully increase the qual- 
ity of its products, lower their cost, or sell them effectively. 

Given such conditions throughout the past, America has 

out-produced, out-sold and out-consumed every other nation 
on earth. In farming, in manufacturing, and in services it has 
consistently delivered such a quality of goods, at such low 
cost and under such a barrage of selling, that no other people 
can even approach the standard of living which our citizens 
enjoy. 
It is only whet business is free to move on its own initiative 
and of its own volition—without outside interference or bur- 
densome and unnecessary regulation and restriction—that gin 
manufacturers, for example, have the incentive to produce bet- 
ter machinery, or ginners to buy and install it. Only then do 
spinners have the incentive to modernize their plants and em- 
ploy their ingenuity to beat both the product and the price of 
their competitors. Only then do farmers have the motivation 
or the funds for mechanization and modernization. 

Second, the Council cannot successfully do its job of in- 
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substitute the opinions of bu- 

reaucracy for the judgment of 
business management, and political planning for private enter- 
prise. 

The danger is no longer a matter of foreign political ideal- 
ism, soap box oratory, or amusing and harmless screwballs. 
Ideas, plans and programs once associated only with wild-eyed 
radicals on street corners have become serious proposals ag- 
gressively pushed by groups and individuals who occupy po- 
sitions of prestige and influence in our national life. They are 
being introduced in our national Congress in the form of spe- 
cific legislative proposals inspired and actively supported by 
high administrative officials of government. 

There is no need for me to review in detail the facts or the 
dangers of the situation which threatens us. You are all famil- 
iar with it. My purpose is to emphasize, with all possible force, 
that preservation of our American system is the one most es- 
sential—the one absolutely indispensable—factor in the at- 
tainment of our goal of increased consumption of American 
cotton and its products. As such, it becomes a matter of pri- 
mary concern to the program of the National Cotton Council. 
It becomes a responsibility of the Council. It becomes an obli- 
gation of each of us as cotton’s elected representatives. 

In recognition of the seriousness of this situation, your 
board of directors at its fall meeting took action to place the 
Council on record and to pave the way for an all-out fight. By 
unanimous statement of policy, it put itself squarely in the 
ranks of those who are determined at any cost to save this na- 
tion from suffocation in the feather beds of socialism. To im- 
plement its position, it authorized broad discretion on the part 
of Council management in carrying out plans of attack, and in- 
structed that no opportunity be overlooked for vigorous and ef- 
fective action. In the words of the statement itself: 

Believing in individual liberty, the dignity of labor, and 
the aa influence of incentive on progress and pros- 
perity; 

Holding to the tenets that continued development of in- 
dustry and jobs is necessary to the common good; 

Knowing that such development can come only as a re- 
sult of the initiative of free individuals in a competitive 
economy; and 

Recognizing the increasing trend toward dependency on 
the federal government for group security and welfare; 

The National Cotton Council holds that any welfare 
program which embraces or promotes the idea or practice 
of state socialism is incompatible with national progress 
and maximum opportunity for individual achievement; and 
it strongiy condemns the sponsorship of such programs by 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Another reason why industry prefers SUSE 


Remember leapfrog? How you used to have to skim over just right? 

Well, it’s very much the same thing in specifying bearings. You don’t want 
tolerances too great...and you don’t want tolerances closer than the job 
demands. But you want to be sure that tolerances are right...are always 
properly controlled ... always meet established standards. ics adheres rigidly 
to these standards. Ceaseless vigilance in every stage of production assures 
complete control of tolerance throughout the entire manufacturing cycle. 

You can always be sure that any sss Bearing will exactly meet your 
requirements...and will meet them again and again. Never forget, either, that 
tolerance control is only one reason why StS Bearings will help you build 
equipment which, through smooth, economical performance, helps develop 
greater acceptance for your product. & IGF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 











Ball and Roller Bearings 
IS PREFERRED 


» BY ALL INDUSTRY 


a 





Inventors and Pioneers of the Self-Aligning Ball Bearing 


and Spherical Roller Bearing on 
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THIS PICTURE, made during one of the Council’s business 
sessions, shows the speakers’ table and only a few of the dele- 
gates who were present from every major cotton producing 
state in the Belt. 


the most significant and urgent problem it has ever faced, 

President Harold A. Young told members of the National 
Cotton Council at Memphis that “preservation of our Ameri- 
can system is the one most essential—the one absolutely indis- 
pensable—factor in the attainment of our goal of increased 
consumption o erican cotton and its products.” 

President ¥@ung sounded the theme of the entire conven- 
tion when he téld&delegates at the Council’s twelfth annual 
meeting Jan. 28-25 that protection of free enterprise is of 
first importance to every American and that “as such, it be- 
comes a matter of primary concern to the program of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. It becomes a responsibility of the Coun- 
cil. It becomes an obligation of each of us as cotton’s elected 
representatives.” (Mr. Young’s address is published in full in 
this issue, beginning on page 14.—ED.) 

Reviewing the purpose for which the Council was organized 
—to increase consumption of American cotton, cottonseed and 
their products—and outlining the programs on research, effici- 
ency and promotional activity which the Council has set up to 
further its objectives, Mr. Young declared that the time has 
come when two basic elements necessary to the Council’s suc- 
cess, but not heretofore requiring direct action or even con- 
scious concern of Council members, must be “placed in the 
forefront of our thought and activity, both as an organization 
and as individual members of our industry.” 

“The Council cannot successfully do its job of increasing 
consumption except in an environment where private initiative 
is permitted to operate freely through the American enterprise 
system,” he pointed out. The second element, he continued, is 
that the Council “cannot successfully do its job of increasing 
consumption unless its customers and prospective customers 
have money with which to buy .... Here again, the American 
system is the answer.” 


e What Kind of America Do We Want?—Two other speakers, 
representing industry and agriculture, joined Mr. Young in ad- 
vocating action to prevent government control of business as 
they answered the question, “What Kind of America Do We 
Want to Live In?” They were C. E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and Allan B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

_ .“When you do away with the normal incentive of thrift and 
industry you suddenly find you have to substitute the negative 
incentives of fear and coercion,’ Mr. Wilson said in his address 
at the opening session of the Council meeting. 

Greed and exploitation cannot be cured by socialism, Mr. 
Wilson pointed out, adding that the real difficulty in the society 
which gave birth to socialism was low production of the work- 
ers, Since workers can only be paid out of production, he ex- 
plained, when production is low wages are low and hours are 
long. When tools are poor and not well organized, conditions are 
poor. 

For more than 150 years in America, the industry repre- 
sentative said, free men have had an opportunity to obtain an 
education, accumulate and invest capital. That is why the 
United States has been able to serve as the arsenal of the world 
and to assume a major role in rehabilitating “our enemies as 


(CP ties ON the cotton industry to undertake a new job, 
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Preservation! 
System I 


well as our allies.” America’s post-war position as a world 
leader cannot be carried out,” he declared, “if we place indolence 
; 





and industry, ignorance and intelligence” on the same basis. 

“Tf I thought people would be more happy under some form 
of socialism I’d be a socialist, too, but history has shown it 
won’t work,” he emphasized. “I wouldn’t take the position we 
can’t improve our society any more than I’d take the position 
we can’t improve our automobiles ....I want the future Amer- 
ica to be the land of our dreams. I want it to be the same land 
of opportunity, peace and plenty we have known.” 


e American Way Proved a Good Way—Compared with other 
countries from the standpoint of individual opportunity, Amer. | 
ica’s record suggests that the American way is a good way, Mr. i 
Kline told Council members at the morning session on the sec- 
ond day of the meeting. He cited the achievement of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation in getting common understand- 
ing among farm leaders of the viewpoints and problems of all 
areas of the country. 

“All groups, from producer to consumer, are interested in 
a healthy, efficient cotton economy, and in a good, useful and | 
salable product,” he declared. Although the federation consid- | 
ers cotton problems, as all other problems, primarily from the | 
standpoint of the producer, he said, that viewpoint is not so | 
much at variance as might be thought from the viewpoint of | 
—s who buy the product, make it into consumer goods, and 
sell it. 

“Speaking even more broadly,” he continued, “all of us are 
interested in maintaining and improving the kind of America 
we want to live in. None of us would deny that our social and 
economic structure can be improved. But I, for one, refuse to 
waste time apologizing for America as it is. Let us rather seek 
answers to our problems based on the firm foundation of what 


r 


has proved successful in the past.” 

The fundamental question Americans must answer, Mr. 
Kline said, is “whether we are going to continue to progress or 
whether we are going to abandon the principles on which our 
progress to date has been based. These principles involve the 
encouragement of individual initiative, with the opportunity to , 
obtain rewards commensurate with our achievements and our ‘ 
contributions. I 

“They also involve the whole issue of freedom, and the 
rights of the individual .... We shall be faced with the neces- 





BE SURE to read President Harold A. Young’s 
challenging address on page 14 of this issue. 














sity of big government for some years to come. If we are to live | 
with it successfully and not lose our basic individual rights, © 
we must decentralize administration.” jj 








e Decentralization in Government Aid—As an example of such” 
decentralization in agriculture Mr. Kline cited the land grant ~ 
college system, supported in part by federal grants-in-aid, but 
kept responsible to state and local people and adapted to state 
and local needs. 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation is dedicated to the 
proposition that agriculture can prosper best in a relatively | 
free, fully productive economy .... We want to maintain an ~ 
economy in which we can be thoroughly efficient in producing — 
for society the things which society needs from farmers, and in | 
which the rest of the people can pay for those things on the 
basis of what they are worth,” he concluded. “We hope to pre-. 
serve a system of regulated free enterprise in which farmers. 
and others enjoy a degree of government protection, but in 
which efficiency and achievement, not government guarantees, 
provide the hope of the individual.” : 
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e Council Activities Are Reviewed—The Council’s 1949 activi- 
ties, greatest in its history, and plans for 1950 were reviewed 
by division heads and committeemen during the three-day 
meeting. Ed Lipscomb, sales promotion director, told the dele- 
gates that consolidation during 1949 of all industrywide cot- 
ton promotion campaigns and a continuing increase in funds 
devoted to sales activities have resulted in new peaks of ef- 
fectiveness for cotton’s sales promotion program. 

Currently, he said, the industry through the Council main- 
tains promotion and merchandising programs in behalf of all 
types of apparel from work clothes through high fashion, house- 
hold and home decorating cottons, and industrial cottons such 
as bags, insulation, canvas awnings, farm tarpaulins and rugs. 
It also actively promotes margarine and other cottonseed oil 
food products. 

Urging further expansion of promotional activities, Mr. 
Lipscomb declared that the work being done for cotton does not 
nearly measure up in volume to the promotion being carried on 
by competitive fibers. 

“Cotton has the qualities, both those with which nature en- 
dowed it and those which science is now giving it, that make it 
the ideal subject for increasingly profitable promotion pro- 
grams,” he pointed out. “There is no reason why over the next 
decade or so the proper combination of promotion and research 
should not result in very substantial gains in most of cotton’s 
major markets.” 


e Cooperation Is important — Reporting on production and 
marketing programs carried on by the Council, Claude L. 
Welch, director of the Production and Marketing Division, 
stressed the importance of cooperative efforts by public agen- 
cies and private industry through which, he declared, the over- 
all goals of more efficient and less costly cotton production and 
improved quality of cotton fiber can most readily be attained. 
He cited outstanding progress in the field of cotton defoliation 
research as an example of fruitful cooperative research. 

Other fields in which cotton research is making rapid strides 
through cooperative effort were listed as mechanization of cot- 
ton production, use of chemicals in weed control, fertilization 
studies, improved ginning methods and machinery, and means 
of precise evaluation of cotton quality to meet mill require- 
ments. 

Farmers throughout the Cotton Belt, Mr. Welch continued, 
are girding themselves for battle against the boll weevil and 
other insects during the coming season, with recommendations 
made by state and federal entomologists at the third annual 
Cotton Insect Control Conference in Birmingham Dec. 19-20 


SHOWN EXAMINING a piece of cotton material at one of 
the displays at the Memphis meeting are Mrs. Oscar Johnston; 
Harold A. Young, Council president; Oscar Johnston, Council 
board chairman; and A. L. Durand, Council vice-president. 





















































tion, addressed the Council meeting on the first day and spoke 
for industry on the subject: “What Kind of America Do We 
Want to Live In?” 


as their battle plan. Following the heaviest damage in 22 years 
last year, when cotton losses to insects amounted to $470,000,- 
000, a mild winter has made it ideal for hibernation condi- 
tions, he pointed out, and farmers can expect trouble again in 
1950 unless they arm themselves with a “counter punch.” 


e Put Research into Practice—Dr. Leonard Smith, director of 
utilization research, reported to the Council that cotton re- 
search has made “solid and substantial” progress during the 
last year. He urged that further emphasis be placed upon trans- 
lating results into actual practice and in opening new avenues 
of cotton research endeavor. 

The $1,108,000 reported by Dr. P. V. Cardon, Research and 
Marketing Act administrator, as being spent for cotton re- 
search during 1949 was characterized by Dr. Smith as a “real 
step forward for cotton.” He cited research projects now being 
carried on by the chemical industry and colleges and univer- 
sities, particularly in the South, as examples of the Council’s 
work in awakening renewed interest in cotton problems. 

To bring together all available information on present cot- 
ton research, Dr. Smith announced, the Council will sponsor a 
cotton research clinic meeting in Washington, D. C., Feb. 15-17. 
Attending will be top research executives of the textile indus- 
try, research leaders in government, universities and research 
institutions, and the Council’s own research staff. 


e Foreign Production Is Limited—Read P. Dunn, Jr., Wash- 
ington, D. C., director of the Foreign Trade Division, told the 
delegates that the world outside the United States, even if it 
could double its production within the next 25 years, still would 
fall about six million bales short of supplying the cotton it 
would be consuming at that time. 

Pointing out factors that are expected to limit expansion of 
production in other countries, he said that pressure of popula- 
tion on the land, with accompanying increased demand for 
food, and internal strife are causing a decrease in cotton pro- 
duction in Asia. He predicted slow expansion of African pro- 
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SIGNIFICANT QUOTES 


from the Council’s Memphis Meeting 


Less than two full days of man labor are required to grow a bale of cot- 
ton in some sections of the Cotton Belt. Only 15.4 hours were needed to pro- 
duce a bale of cotton on the Texas High Plains when four-row equipment and 
machine strippers were used, as compared with 66 hours required when one- 
row mule equipment and hand snapping were employed.—George B. Chance, 
Bryan, Texas, chairman, Texas State Unit, pointing out vastly increased 
efficiency and lower costs achieved through mechanization. 

“One fire loss can put a ginner out of business.”—Claude L. Welch, Memphis, 
director, Production and Marketing Division. 

Chemical control of weeds and grass in cotten virtually may replace hand 
hoeing on many cotton farms within the next few years. Under full mech- 
anization, hoeing and cultivating account for over nine-tenths of the total labor 
cost and nearly a fifth of the total production costs—Ransom E. Aldrich, 
Michigan City, Miss., chairman, Production and Marketing Committee. 

“Normally, under man-mule methods of cotton farming, the capital invest- 
ment per acre amounts to around $15. Under mechanized conditions, capital 
investment in machinery and equipment necessary to complete mechanized 
cotton farming has climbed to as high as $80 to $90 per acre.”—Dr. D. W. 
Brooks, Atlanta, Ga., member, Production and Marketing Committee, pointing 
out that farm credit is a key factor in the progress of mechanization. 

Development of defoliants which can be used effectively in dry sections of 
the Cotton Belt has resulted in a vast increase in the number of producers now 
using chemicals to “de-leaf” their cotton, thus increasing harvesting efficiency. 
—Robert R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C., member, Production and Marketing 
Committee. 

“A knowledge of markets and potential outlets for cotton, cottonseed and 
their products and of what customers desire is as essential to cotton’s welfare 
as research to improve these products.”—Col. Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, 
Texas, member, Utilization Research Committee, in outlining research activi- 
ties of the Coundéil and allied organizations. 

In spite of growing competition from synthetic fibers, the use of cotton in 
men’s shirts showed a 27 percent increase for 1947 over the preceding year, 
using a total of 557,680 bales to become the cotton industry’s second largest 
customer.—Frank A. McCord, Memphis, director, Market Research. 

“With less acreage planted to cotton, greater responsibility will be imposed 
on management in carrying out an efficient and profitable farm program. 
Neglect in any of the various phases of cotton production, such as fertilization 
or insect control, easily could result in a disastrous loss.”—Boswell Stevens, 
Macon, Miss., producer. 

Cotton’s high insulating efficiency and light weight has resulted in the 
use of flameproof cotton insulation in railroad refrigerator cars, where it 
reduces the deadweight of a car more than a ton, and in many other new 
uses.—Charles W. Shepard, Gadsden, Ala., member, Sales Promotion Committee. 

“Already major manufacturers of cotton ducks report that their production 
is sold completely well into the second quarter of 1950.”—Harry S. Baker, 
Fresno, Calif., chairman, Sales Promotion Committee. 

The Maid of Cotton promotion will be the greatest single selling force for 
cotton apparel through retail markets in 1950.—E. H. Agnew, Anderson, 
S. C., member, Sales Promotion Committee. 

“There is no other commodity on which so many people are so deependent, 
and there are few commodities which are so widely used in the day-to-day life 
of the average American citizen.”—H. L. Wingate, Macon, Ga., chairman, 
Public Relations Committee, urging broadening of the industry’s public rela- 
tions activities to the greatest possible extent. 

Cotton’s crisp, cool feel gives it a definite advantage over uniforms made 
from competing fibers, and boosts efficiency and morale of workers.—Ed 
Henley, Abilene, Texas, member, Sales Promotion Committee, reporting on 
promotion campaigns in behalf of cotton uniforms, towels and other linen 
supplies. 

“Our 10-year program has accomplished the removal of the stigma attached 
to margarine and the general acceptance of the food by the people of this 
country in all income brackets.”—-C. G. Henry, Memphis, chairman, Margarine 
Legislation Committee. 

Successful completion of research under way to impart greater luster to 
cotton will assure the fiber of a greatly improved competitive position in 
annual markets for nearly 5,000,000,000 yards of fabric and 600,000,000 pounds 
of yarn.—George S. Buck, Memphis, director, Technical Services. 


“Cotton’s position is stronger in many markets than ever before.”—Walter 
L. Randolph, Montgomery, Ala., chairman, Utilization Research Commit- 
tee, predicting that U. S. cotton consumption this year will run between 
8,500,000 and 9,000,000 bales, compared with less than 8,000,000 in 1949. 

Production of cotton fibers to meet mill requirements for the manufacture of 
specific products is one of the major problems confronting the cotton industry. 
—Dr. Burt Johnson, Memphis, fiber technologist. 
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duction because of sparse and primitive 
population, high incidence of insects and 
diseases and unstable character of the 
soil. Mexico has the greatest opportun- 
ity for expanded production, he declared, 
although installation of the needed irri- 
gation dams will take many years. South 
America could conceivably double its pro- 
duction without too much difficulty. 
Mr. Dunn predicted that world produc- 
tion for the 1949-50 crop year will total 
30,200,000 bales, of which 15,200,000 
would be in the U.S. He foresaw that 
world consumption within the next few 
years may increase to as much as 45 mil- 
lion bales, of which 34 million bales 
might be needed in other countries. 


e Action Taken by, the Council—At its 
final session on Jan. 25 the Council: 


(1) Reaffirmed its confidence in the 
basic principles embodied in the Taft- 
Hartley Act and urged the Congress to 
retain those basic principles in consider- 
ing future legislation on the subject; 

(2) Went on record as opposing the 
setting of unrealistic minimum wages 
by the federal government and the arbi- 
trary extension of the power of the Sec- 
retary of Labor to set wages or other- 
wise control the operation of individual 
businesses; 

(3) Urged that the wage-hour admin- 
istrator immediately revise the definition 
of “area of production” as it applied to 
cotton to make it conform to the intent 
of the original law and the 1949 act; 

(4) Said it could not successfully do 
its job of increasing consumption of 
American cotton, cottonseed and the 
products thereof except in an environ- 
ment where private initiative is permit- 
ted to operate freely through the Amer- 
ican enterprise system; 

(5) Said it could not bring lasting 
gains in consumption of these products 
or meet its obligations to the six branches 
of the cotton industry unless the present 
broad and sinister drift toward socialism 
in this country is brought to an end; 

(6) Condemned and went on record 
as opposing the following proposals now 
pending before the Congress: the Bran- 
nan Plan for Agriculture, compulsory 
government health insurance, the FEPC 
and other similar programs which invade 
the rights of individuals and the states, 
the proposal to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and the practice of operating the 
federal government at a deficit under 
conditions of national prosperity; 

(7) Condemned the cottonseed price 
support program as it operated last year 
and went on record as opposing any at- 
tempt by the Department of Agriculture 
to engage in the building and mainte- 
nance of seed storage facilities or in the 
processing and/or marketing of cotton- 





Preserving Our Enterprise System 


(Continued from Page 14) 
any individual, party, or group as a 
means of gaining office or of perpet- 
uation in office. 

Here is a job that calls for all the 
brains and resources and personal power 
it is possible for us to command. Never 
has a cotton industry problem been more 
significant or more urgent. Never, in our 
lifetime, have the stakes been so high. 
— we dedicate ourselves to our task 
with all the fervor and effectiveness of 
those who first won the economic inde- 
pendence we now seek to protect. 
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YELLOW-DEVIL 
LOW-GALLONAGE SPRAYERS 


are fast, economical and easy to operate 


(Above) The cultivator sprayer for early 
application. 


(Below) The Model 27 Yellow-Devil. 







1707 Live Oak St 
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FIGHT COTTON INSECTS EARLY... CET 


MORE COTTON PER ACRE 








SPRAY EARLY WITH KILTONE 


me KILTONE way 


Daylight application—less night work 


2. Can be applied in moderately windy 
weather 


3. Saturates every plant thoroughly 
4. Sticks and stays where it is put 
5. More acres per day, more time to spray 


6. No waste—spray directly on plants 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 


320 Peachtree St., N.E. 1520 Grand Ave. 


AVAILABLE AT DEALERS AND BRANCHES IN COTTON AREAS 
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seed and cottonseed products; and urged 
the Department to call in experienced 
representatives of farm groups, ginners, 
cottonseed crushers and vegetable oil re- 
finers and with their assistance and ad- 
vice develop a sound and workable cot- 
tonseed price support program (the 
Council made it clear that it neither 
favors nor opposes a price support pro- 
gram for cottonseed) ; 

(8) Endorsed the objectives sought 
by the report of the Hoover Commission 
on organization of the executive branch 
of the government; 

(9) Urged Congress to act quickly on 
legislation pertaining to cotton acreage 
allotments. 

The Council adopted a resolution to 
invite the manufacturers of margarine, 
and the producers and processors of do- 
mestic margarine ingredients other than 
cottonseed oil, to join the Council in a 
cooperative sales campaign to maintain 
and increase the present level of margar- 
ine consumption in the U.S. 

It also adopted a recommendation of its 
Production and Marketing Committee 
that the Council continue to emphasize 
the need for the largest possible private 
and public research funds for appropri- 
ate agricultural and cotton research and 
educational programs, and urged the 
appropriation of the full increment un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act. 

The Council will continue: 

(1) To appraise existing cotton pro- 
duction and marketing research; (2) to 
support programs designed to reduce 
losses caused by cotton insects and cot- 
ton diseases; (3) to support research 
on cotton defoliation; (4) to support lo- 
cal and Beltwide chemical weed control 


programs; (5) to encourage state legis- 
lation to establish minimum standards 
for the analyses, registration and label- 
ing of all agricultural chemicals; (6) 
to support research and_ educational 
services toward increased efficiencies and 
lowered cost in ginning; (7) to encourage 
training schools for producers and gin 
operators on proper harvesting and gin- 
ning practices. 

The Council will explore the need for 
and the possibility of getting the USDA 
and interested organizations to establish 
a field cotton breeding station in Mexico 
for the purpose of accelerating the de- 
velopment of more desirable cotton. 


e Council Reelects Officers—Following 
the committee reports and adoption of 
resolutions, all officers of the Council 
were reelected at the closing session of 
the annual meeting. They are: Oscar 
Johnston, Scott, Miss., chairman of the 
board; Harold A. Young, North Little 
Rock, Ark., president; L. T. Barringer, 
Memphis, Tenn., vice-president; A. L. 
Durand, Hobart, Okla., vice-president; 
H. L. Wingate, Macon, Ga., vice-presi- 
dent; W. T. Wynn, Greenville, Miss., 
treasurer; Lowell W. Taylor, Memphis, 
general counsel; and Wm. Rhea Blake, 
Memphis, executive vice-president-secre- 
tary. Robert R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C., 
and Lamar Fleming, Jr., Houston, Texas, 
were renamed advisors to the board of 
directors. 


e Though still double the 1935- 
39 average, dollar values of farm land in 
the United States continued to decline 
during the four months of 1949 that 
ended Nov. 1. 








Is Atlanta Bank Director 


EMORY L. COCKE, vice-president of 
Ashcraft - Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, was 
elected a director of The First National 
Bank of Atlanta at the institution’s an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting in January. 
He became connected with Ashcraft-Wil- 
kinson in 1919, at the time this company 
established its feed ingredients division. 
He became manager of the feed depart- 
ment in 1924, was elected assistant se- 
cretary in 1927, and vice-president in 
1934. Mr. Cocke is a member of the ar- 
bitration committee of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association. 
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“SURE-GRIP” INTERCHANGEABLE HUB 


CUT 








T. B. WOOD’S SONS COMPANY, CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 
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Wood's ‘'Sure-Grip’’ Interchangeable 
Hub with the ‘‘cut’’ from end-to-end, 
locks securely with a uniform, full- 
length grip on the shaft. And because 
it's easier and faster to mount (simply 
slide it on, line it up, and tighten), it 
is a time- and money-saver. To re- 
move, loosen the three bolts and slip 
it off .. . Wood's engineers will assist 
you in the selection of a complete 
drive to fit your requirements. 





FROM END TO END 
FOR MAXIMUM GRIP 
ON THE SHAFT 





IN STOCK for immediate delivery ... a com- 
plete range of sizes in A, B, C and D section 
grooves. Write for detailed information. 
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In South Carolina 


Father and Son Win 
Five-Acre Contest 


Poor weather and heavy insect 
infestation cut yield in 1949. L. D. 
Holmes and L. D. Holmes, Jr., win 
with 5,710 pounds of lint. 


Despite unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, L. D. Holmes and L. D. Holmes, 
Jr., of Johnston, S. C., produced 5,710 
pounds of lint with a staple length of 
1-3/32 inches to win the 1949 South Caro- 
lina five-acre cotton contest. They re- 
ceived $750 at a luncheon at Columbia, 
Jan. 26 at which winners were announced. 

Cash prizes totaling more than $5,000 
were awarded the first and second prize 
winners in the state, three districts and 
42 of the state’s 46 counties. Edgefield 
County made a clean sweep of the state 
prizes, with second place going to I. D. 
Yonce, also of Johnston, whose five acres 
produced 4,705 pounds of lint. He re- 
ceived $275. 

Conducted by the Clemson College Ex- 
tension Service, the contest is sponsored 
by the South Carolina Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association and the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of South Carolina. 
A. H. Ward, Aiken, district extension 
agent, presided at the luncheon. R. M. 
Hughes, Greer, president of the crushers, 
presented the county prizes of $50 and 





STATE AND DISTRICT WINNERS in the South Carolina 1949 five-acre cotton 
contest are shown above. Seated, left to right: L. D. Holmes and L.:D. Holmes, Jr., 
state first prize winners, and I. D. Yonce, second place winner, at of Johnston, 
Edgefield County. Standing: H. H. Stokes, Bamberg, first place, lower district; 
Garnet Honea, Seneca, second place, upper district; H. C. Goodwin, Blaney, first 
place, middle district; Robert M. Cain, Laurens, first place, upper district; James 
Wise, Johnston, second place, middle district; and C. H. Dicks, Dunbarton, second 


$25, respectively, to first and second 


place winners in the 42 counties in which place, lower distric 
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75 - 300 - 1000 or 2500 
CU. FT. OF WET OR 
DRY BULK MATERIAL 
PER HOUR 


Yes sir, Cotton, Cotton Seed, 
Alfalfa Meal, Grated Cheese, 
Peanuts, Pepper, Brewers Wet 
Grain, Charcoal, Clay, Gypsum, 
Starch, Flour, Ice Cubes, Pow- 
dered Milk, Soap Chips, ete. 
are a few of the many mate- 
rials that SCREW-LIFTS are 
elevating. You can lift from 
storage to processing machine, 
to baggers or to bins—noise- 
lessly — dustlessly — without 



















contamination or exposure. No 
choking — no degradation. 
Finest system you ever saw. 

Write for form No. M-500-2. 


Typical application eleva- 
ting from stor- 

age to process- 

ing dept. 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 
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GIVE YOUR COTTON 


BETTER PROTECTION 


USE 
BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 


For well protected, good looking bales, 
use the strong “Superior” OPEN WEAVE 
Jute bagging—two full pounds per yard. 


Made tough for hard use, “Superior” is 
made by men who know what you want 
in bagging. Superior Bagging insures maxi- 
mum, dependable protection for your cotton. 
Be sure of better bales and more protection 
—buy Belton Superior Bagging. 


BUILT TO STAND THE PRESSURE 


BELTON BAGGING COMPANY 


Belton, South Carolina 
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10 or more contestants completed demon- 
strations. The crushers’ association con- 
tributed $3,150 to provide these prizes. 
State and district prizes totaling $2,000, 
contributed by the manufacturers, were 
presented by J. B. Harris, Greenwood, 
president of that organization. 

Speakers at the luncheon included 
D. W. Watkins, director, Clemson Exten- 
sion Service; H. G. Boylston, extension 
cotton improvement specialist; S. C. 
Stribling, agricultural editor, Extension 
Service; Governor J. Strom Thurmond; 
and Joseph Walker of the Atlantic Cot- 
ton Shippers’ Association. 

Mr. Walker presented a $500 check 
from his association to be added to the 
sweepstakes prize which will go to the 
first contestant to break the present state 
record of 8,275 pounds of cotton pro- 
duced on five acres by J. Harvey Neeley, 
Chester, in 1946. This brings the total 








available for the sweepstakes prize to 
$1,000. 

Mr. Watkins pointed out that the con- 
test, which was started in 1926, has been 
a very important factor in the state- 
wide cotton improvement program. In 
1926, he said, the five-year average yield 
per acre was only 181 pounds of lint with 
less than 50 percent of the staple 15/16 
inch or longer, as compared with the 
present five-year avearge yield of 341 
pounds per acre with from 91 to 97 per- 
cent of the staple one inch or longer. 

Unfavorable weather coriditions, with 
resulting heavy insect damage, Mr. Boyl- 
ston said, were responsible for the fact 
that only 632 of the 917 growers who 
entered the 1949 contest completed rec- 
ords for the year. Last year the per acre 
yield in the state was only 212 pounds, 
he continued, which is the lowest aver- 
age since 1941. 








© HULL HOUSES 

MILL BUILDINGS 
STRUCTURES 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
REINFORCING STEEL 











AUSTIN BROS. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
1815 COOMBS STREET 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











STEEL SEED HOUSES by AUSTIN BROS. 


Assure top condition in your seed 

with a steel storage house by Austin Bros. 
Designed for economy by our engineers, 
expertly fabricated and erected by 

our experienced steelworkers, there is an 
industrial building by Austin Bros. to 
meet your every requirement. Let us consult 
with you on your next building job. 


e Austin Bros. Seed House 
for Lubbock Cotton Oil Co., 
Lubbock, Texas 


STEEL CO. 
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Mr. Boylston told the winners that 
South Carolina farmers must increage 
yields per acre, lower cost where possible 
and produce stronger fiber of the best 
possible spinning quality if they are to 
maintain cotton as their important cash 
crop on a profitable basis. A bale per 
acre for the state is the contest’s goal, 
He pointed out that boll weevil damage 
last year shows that adequate insect con- 
trol is necessary for profitable cotton 
production. 

In the district contests the winners of 
first and second prizes and their yields 
were: 

Upper district: Robert M. Cain, Lau- 
rens, 4,830 pounds; Garnet Honea, Sen- 
eca, 4,135 pounds. 

Middle district: H. C. Goodwin, Blaney, 
4,345 pounds; James Wise, Johnston, 
4,225 pounds. 

Lower district: H. H. Stokes, Bamberg, 
3,655 pounds; C. H. Dicks, Dunbarton, 
3,640 pounds. 

District prizes were $200 for first place 
and $125 for second place. All winners 
planted Coker 100 wilt resistant seed. 


W. A. May, Retired Ginner, 
Dies in Mississippi 

William A. May, 68, former ginner, 
planter and merchant at Arkabutla, 
Miss., died Jan. 19 at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. J. I. Sill, in Tunica, Miss. 
He was a member of the Arkabutla and 
Pate County school boards and a Mason. 

Survivors include his wife; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Earl. Hughey of Whitehaven, 
Tenn., and Mrs. J. B. Moore of Arka- 
butla; and a sister, Mrs. M. M. Wilroy of 
Arkabutla. 


W. E. Beard, Retired Gin 


Manager, Dies Jan. 21 


William Edward Beard, 57, former 
manager of the Farmers’ Gin Co. at 
Clarendon, Ark., died in a Little Rock 
hospital Jan. 21 after an illness of two 
weeks. 

Mr. Beard was a farmer before he be- 
came manager of the Farmers’ Gin Co. 
in 1926. He retired in 1948. A member 
of the Clarendon school board for 25 
years, he was also a Mason and a 
Shriner. Survivors include his wife and 
three sons, William E. Beard, Jr., Rob- 
ert S. Beard and Jack E. Beard, all of 
Clarendon. 


India Authorizes More 


U. S. Cotton Imports 


The Deputy Chief Controller of Im- 
ports at Bombay has issued import li- 
censes for 85,000 bales (500 pounds 
gross) of United States cotton for ship- 
ment prior to March 31. The Indian gov- 
ernment has allocated foreign exchange 
to buy from abroad a total of 1,000,000 
bales during the year ending Aug. 31. 
India’s 1949-50 cotton crop is not ex- 
pected to supply more than two-thirds 
of the country’s needs. 


Final Italian Estimate 


Final estimates of Italy’s 1949 flax- 
seed, hempseed and cottonseed (commer- 
cial) crops have been reported at 221,- 
250 bushels, 3,460 short tons and 3,230 
short tons, respectively, by USDA. Cor- 
responding figures for 1948 were 472,140, 
2,700 and 4,400. 
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Lowest Cost 
Per Ton 


[ N | [ R ¢ Steel Frame— 141 or 176 Saws 
“Standard Throughout the World” 
G [| M Mi if R ¢ The Popular “TRULINE” Machine 
“Pays for Itself in Saw Life” 
5 A W ¢ The Original Bright Steel Saw 


“Cuts More Lint Longer” 


When Rebuilding Your Linters 


Remember Carver Service 


SAW FILERS % LINT CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
HULLERS % SEPARATING MACHINERY 
FILES % HULLER KNIVES % PERMANENT MAGNETS 
AUTOMATIC SHORT LOG SAW MILLS 


Repair Parts That Interchange 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA - MEMPHIS - DALLAS 


"3,230 | 
. Cor- 
12,140, 
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TIMELY TIPS 


On Livestock Feeding 


e Were the “Good Old Days” Quite So 
Good?—Memory frequently has a trick 
of making us remember the good, forget 
the bad and long for the “good ol’ days.” 
Modern dairymen don’t want to go back. 
Since 1933 they have increased milk pro- 
duction per cow by about 20 percent by 
better feeding and breeding. 

In the “good ol’ days” a lot of Southern 
dairymen fed cottonseed. Changing to 
cottonseed meal increased production, 
feed efficiency and profits. The Louisiana 
Experiment Station proved that IT 
TAKES 260 POUNDS OF COTTON- 
SEED TO EQUAL 100 POUNDS OF 


COTTONSEED MEAL IN DAIRY RA- 
TIONS, and cottonseed meal makes bet- 
ter dairy products. 


e New Discoveries—Animal nutritionists 
continue to discover new factors and ele- 
ments which will add to livestock feeding 
efficiency. Vitamin Bw, folic acid, hormone 
feeds and trace materials are but a few 
of those new discoveries which are add- 
ing to our knowledge of better livestock 
nutrition. Important as these are, let’s 
not let them blind us to the need for basic 
and time-proven supplements which are 
the foundation of good livestock feeding. 

Dr. G. Bohstedt, the noted Wisconsin 
feeding authority, recently said: “IT 
HAS BEEN FOUND TIME AND 
AGAIN THAT THE USE OF A GIVEN 
AMOUNT OF OIL MEAL OR TANK- 
AGE IN RATIONS COMPENSATES 
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You, the buyers of cotton” 
gin buildings are assured of 
more exacting construction in 
buildings that are easily adaptable 


to fit the needs of the industry. 


BUILD- 


Starbilt steel buildings are favorable 
in appearance, durable, easily ex- 


panded and 100% fireproof. What- 


YOU 
PAY 
LESS 


ever your need, a Star building 
will satisfactorily answer the 
purpose for which it is 


built at LOWEST COST. 


INITIAL ESTIMATES AT NO OBLIGATION—WRITE 


ZEN 


Sales 
Offices 
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STAR 


Plant and Home Office @ 3012 S. STILES © OKLAHOMA CITY 
@ DALLAS @ KANSAS CITY @ CHICAGO ® HOUSTON © AMARILLO 


When Built By STAR" 
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NOT MERELY FOR TWO OR THREE 
TIMES THEIR WEIGHT OF CORN 
OR SIMILAR GRAIN, BUT _ ARE 
WORTH MANY TIMES THEIR 
WEIGHT.” 


e Healthy Offspring — Livestock pro- 
ducers know that profits largely depend 
on getting a large crop of healthy off- 
spring. Proper nutrition is necessary if 
this is to be done. 

Professor William Tyrrell of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee said that one to 
1% pounds of cottonseed meal plus free 
access to mineral mixture for bred beef 
cows will help to insure proper develop- 
ment of the unborn calf. 

Balanced feeding for the brood sow 
increases the size and health of the lit- 
ter and increases the amount of milk 
produced for the suckling pigs. USDA 
records show that there is usually three 
times as much profit from a litter of 
eight pigs as from a litter of six. A 
good protein supplement can double or 
triple the profits from the litter. 


e “Bugs” and Diseases or Just Plain 
Poor Feeding ?—Wisconsin swine special- 
ists recently said, “Many pork producers 
are accustomed to their pigs making slow 
gains and don’t realize that poor feeding 
is robbing them of their profit. Some mys- 
terious “bug” is often blamed for un- 
thriftiness and disease that result from 
poor feeding.” 


e Phosphorus Is*Important — Yoakum 
County (Texas) cattlemen found that 
when they use a phosphorous supplement 
it increases the size of the calf crop by 
about a third, makes calves grow faster 
and larger and adds 10 to 20 percent to 
the weight of the cows. Cottonseed meal 
or cake has a “plus” value because in ad- 
dition to concentrated protein it contains 
the phosphorous which is needed to do 
this extra job. 


e Meal and Hulls on Pasture—A feeder 
in the Texas Panhandle used self-fed 
meal and hulls on irrigated pasture to 
produce two pounds of gain per day on 
beef calves. He says that over 600 pounds 
of gain cost him only $8 for meal and 
hulls and irrigating expenses. Other feed- 
ers are finding meal and hulls to be an 
ideal combination for pasture feeding. 
A Mason, Texas, feeder is using a mix- 
ture of 50 percent hulls, 35 percent cot- 
tonseed meal and 15 percent molasses as 
a self-fed mixture for weaning calves 
on pasture.—Educational Service, Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
Dallas. 


Anderson Is Speaker for 


Cotton Association Meet 


Announcement that Senator Clinton P. 
Anderson of New Mexico will be the 
principal speaker at the thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the Texas Cotton As- 
sociation in Houston March 10-11 has 
been made by A. H. Ormsby of Waco, 
president of the association. 

The meeting will be held at the Sham- 
rock Hotel in Houston. Senator Ander- 
son will speak at the opening session 
March 10. During the sessions of the con- 
vention consideration will be given to 


» such matters as ECA aid to exports, cot- 


ton acreage restrictions, regulation of 
commodity exchanges and other import- 
ant questions, Several hundred Texas cot- 
ton merchants, shippers and exporters 
are expected to attend. 














Nuttiest Subsidy Yet 


Government supports prices 
of nuts so they can compete with 


pro- already subsidized vegetable oils. 
P — Almond oil vegetable shortening 
ry if and walnut oil house paint, hereto- 


fore “out of the question” econom- 
ically, are being. made possible 


Uni- through one of Uncle Sam’s new- 
e to est price-support schemes. 
free Since trees can’t be plowed un- 
beef 1 plowed un 
elop- der like cotton when federal acre- 
age-controllers decree quota curbs, ° 
government planners told growers 
SOW after the bumper 1949 harvest that 
, lit- they could sell their surplus nuts 
milk for whatever they would bring in 
SDA “non-competitive” channels — that 
hree is, to users who wouldn’t resell 
r of them or use them as edible nut- 
x A ing up at least a part of the differ- 
© or ence. 

Ironically, walnut and almond 
lain meats—with the government mak- 
cial- producers decided their best non- 
cers competitive outlet would be vege- 
slow table oil manufacturers—where oil 
ding from the nuts goes into direct com- 
mys- petition with cottonseed and soy- 

un- bean oils, which also are getting 
‘rom government support. 


Paint manufacturers, who 
“couldn’t dream of using walnuts 


kum for making oil if,,we had to pay 
that regular market prices for them,” 
nent are happy because walnut oil pre- 
9 by vents paint from turning yellow as 
ster it ages, as well as serves as a dry- 
t to ing agent. Crude soybean and lin- 
neal seed oil, which the walnut oil dis- 
ad- places, are selling at about 10% and 
ains 17-1/3 cents a pound, respectively. 
» do Shelled walnut kernels are selling 


for about 70 cents a pound. It takes 
about two pounds of walnuts to 


eder make a pound of oil, hence the oil 
-fed would cost about $1.40 a pound to 
2 to produce. 

y on On the regular market, unshelled 
nds walnuts are selling for 20 to 30 
and cents a pound, or about $500 a ton. 
oed- One California oilseed processor is 
. an paying $50 a ton for unshelled wal- 
ing. nuts, with the government paying 
nix- nut men an additional average of 
cot- about 10 cents a pound—or $200 
3 as a ton. 

lves Actual sale of almonds to vege- 
Na- table oil manufacturers hasn’t 
ton, started, but they are currently be- 


ing sold at 44 cents a pound—88 
cents for one pound of oil. Cotton- 
seed oil is about 11 cents a pound. 











a Ne New Booklet: 
e 
= QUIZ ANSWERS DIESEL QUESTIONS 
As- The “GM Diesel Quiz,” a new pam- 
has phlet describing the features, character- 
ACO, istics and application of the General Mo- 
tors diesel engine, has been put into cir- 
am culation by the Detroit Diesel Engine 
ler- Division. 
ion Designed in the popular questionnaire 
on- format, the “Quiz” provides simple, easy- 
to to-understand answers to 17 basic ques- 
-0t- tions about the design and operation of 
of GM diesel engines. Introduced princi- 
ort- pally as a handout piece at shows, fairs 
cot- and exhibits, it is available by address- 
ers ing a request to Detroit Diesel Engine 


Division, 18400 W. Outer Drive, Detroit 28. 


+ oe 
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A GOOD BUY 
IN BURLAP 
BAGS 
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depends on the 
quality of the 
goods, the 
workmanship and 
the service of 

the supplier 









































You can always depend on 
the quality of Bemis Burlap 
Bags... whether made from 
Angus which only Bemis im- 
ports or from one of the 
standard grades. Producers 
and users alike accept Bemis’ 
grading of Indian burlap as 
the standard for the industry. 


Bemis has the capacity for 
any size order. The facilities 
of 16 plants and 15 additional 
sales offices assure a depend- 
able source of supply and 
prompt service. Check with 
Bemis for a good buy in bur- 
lap bags. 


Bemis 


Baltimore « Boise ¢ Boston ¢ Brooklyn « Buffalo 
Charlotte « Chicago « Cleveland « Indianapolis 
Denver « Detroit ¢ Houston « Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis 
Minneapolis « New Orleans * New York City 
Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Phoenix 
Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ¢ Salina « Salt Lake City 
San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 
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® Fats and Oils 
Market Outlook 


Long-range study shows price 
has little effect on total use. 


HE MARKET for nonfood fats and 

oils depends chiefly on whether 
American business is very active, or rel- 
atively quiet, a report in The Agricul- 
tural Situation shows. Moreover, there is 
evidence that people eat somewhat more 
fats and oils (other than butter) with in- 
creasing incomes, until about the mid- 
dle-income level. Beyond that per person 
consumption of all fats and oils (other 











than butter) tends to level off and even 
decline. It seems likely, too, that peo- 
ple eat about the same quantity of fats 
and oils (other than butter) from one 
year to the next, whether the price is high 
or low. 

These are tentative conclusions drawn 
from a report on “Factors Affecting Con- 
sumption of Fats and Oils Other Than 
Butter, in the United States,” covering 
the interwar period, 1922-40, and pub- 
lished in the magazine Agricultural E'co- 
nomics Research. 


e An Outlook Tool—This study and oth- 
ers related to it are being made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics with 
funds authorized by the Research and 
Marketing Act. Their main goal is to 
give economists better tools for forecast- 
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’ Cotton Needs and Seeunes 
“Hindoo” 2 Lb. Bagging 


which continues to be, as it always has been, 
the strong, rugged, uniform wrapping mate- ] 
rial that makes a g 
holds the hooks, that withstands all the rig- 
ors of handling and weather. Its scientific 
open-weave construction is an added protec- 
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YES, “HINDOO” IS THE BEST BAGGING! 
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ing the demand for and probable prices 
of oilseeds and fats and oils. Such out- 
look statements are used by farmers in 
planning their production and market- 
ings, and by many businessmen in plan- 
ning their own activities. 

Results of this particular study are 
stated in technical form, of interest 
chiefly to economists, since it was in- 
tended to give them a general mathemat- 
ical guide to the relationships between 
consumption of these products and indus- 
trial production, prices and general trend 
factors. 

Considerable substitution is possible 
among the various fats and oils used in- 
dustrially, and among the various fats 
and oils used as food. If the price of one 
of these fats or oils is comparatively 
high at a particular time, buyers may 
shift to another one for which the price 
is lower. This makes it desirable to ex- 
amine supplies of and demand for all 
fats and oils as a group, as well as for 
the major ones individually. 

Most food fats and oils other than 
butter and margarine are used in cook- 
ing or other ways that make their cost 
a relatively small part of the total cost 
of the food. Therefore, a boost or a cut 
in prices of these fats and oils prob- 
ably does not result in much change in 
the quantities consumed. 


e Long-Term Trends—The changes that 
do come are more of a long-time matter 
resulting from changes in the way that 
food is prepared. For example, commer- 
cial bakers used about two percent as 
much fat as the quantity of flour they 
used in baking*bread during the early 
1920’s. By 1940, they had raised the quan- 
tity of fat to about three percent as much 
as the flour. This was a small increase 
compared with the total ingredients of 
the bread, but a 50 percent increase in 
the fat alone. 

More recently, hearings before the 
Food and Drug Administration have cen- 
tered attention on the growing use of 
chemical bread softeners which, it is 
claimed, produce the same _ shortening 
effect in baked goods as several times 
their weight in fat and also keep the 
bread from drying out so fast on the 
shelves. A leading type of softener is 
made in part from petroleum and in part 
from fats. If this softener were to be 
widely used as a substitute for fats, it 
would cut heavily into the market for 
lard and shortening. 


e Little Price Effect—The total use of 
nonfood fats and oil is not particularly 
affected by price changes. When construc- 
tion and other industrial activities are 
booming, more paints and varnish are 
used—and this means a better market 
for fats and oils. There is also an increase 
in the use of fats and oils in other non- 
food products. 

Here, too, there are some long-run de- 
velopments worth examining. During the 
20 years just before 1940, more and 
more families bought washing machines 
—and bought flaked and granulated laun- 
dry soaps instead of the laundry bars 
they had used to scrub clothes on the old 
washboard. The flaked and granulated 
soaps contain considerably more fat than 
the bar. 

On the other hand, synthetic detergents 
became popular around the house during 
the war and by last year it looked as 
though they had taken over some 15 to 
tu percent of the total market for “syn- 
thetics” and soap. Some of the synthetic 
detergents contain some fat products, but 
the bulk ec: «he detergents used do not. 
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Other Boardman 
Products include: 


STEEL CONVEYOR 


BOXES & COVERS 


* 
PORTA-LOADERS 
(Portable Seed Loaders) 


* 
Pneumatic 


SEED CLEANERS 











OKLAHOMA CITY 
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FIVE WAYS BETTER! 


BOARDMAN’S CENTRIFUGAL 





FANS 


are designed to give you 

@ maximum air delivery 
e@ increased suction 

. capacity 

ehigh mechanical 

efficiency 

e smooth operation 

elonger life 





With features like these, it’s no wonder Boardman’s Superblast 
Fans rate so high! Their ability to resist wear from abrasive 
materials conveyed in the air blast is one feature alone which 
makes them the ideal centrifugal fans for the industry! 


Superblast Fans are made in two distinct types; the “Standard”, 
with two-piece, ten-gauge steel scroll; and the “Special” shown 
here, with cast iron sectional scroll. All Superblast Fans are 
equipped with a heavy cast iron outboard leg which elim- 
inates vibration. Superblast Fans are so designed that any worn 
or damaged part can be quickly and economically replaced. 
Parts are available in jobbers’ stocks. 


BOARDMAN... 


OKLA PHONE 6-5435 








Delta Farmers Are Advised 


Livestock Is Best 
Land-Use Solution 


Agricultural experts warn 
that soybean acreage should be in- 
creased slowly because of heavy 
supply of oils. 


With a continued heavy national de- 
mand for meat foreseen, livestock was 
listed as possibly the best answer to the 
Delta’s land-use problem by visiting ag- 
ricultural and livestock experts meeting 
with Delta Council Agricultural Commit- 













| STEEL RAKE HEADS ... 











141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS . . . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... 
SAW MANDRELS ... 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS- 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 





tee, Subcommittee on Alternate Land Use 
and Livestock Committee Jan. 17. 

Caution was given, however, that live- 
stock expansion should be considered a 
long-range program with the develop- 
ment of an adequate year-round pasture 
program, forage crops and grain for 
finishing. 

Meeting with the council groups in an 
all-day session in Greenville were Dr. 
Sherman Johnson, assistant chief, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics; Robert 
M. Walsh, associate director, Fats and 
Oils Division, PMA; and R. J. Eggert, 
associate director, Division of Marketing, 
American Meat Institute. 

A summary of Delta conditions and 
problems was presented at the outset of 
the meeting by Dr. D. Gray Miley, super- 
intendent, Delta Branch Experiment 
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Station. Dr. Miley listed mechanization 
and acreage controls as major factors op- 
erating to influence changes in the tra- 
ditional agricultural system of the Delta, 

“The immediate problem,” Dr. Miley 
said, “is what must be done with approx- 
imately 400,000 acres of Delta land this 
year that will be released from cotton 
production under acreage controls.” Dr, 
Miley stated that farme.s were thinking 
in terms of soybeans, small grains, corn 
and pastures with a considerable increase 
in beef cattle, hog and sheep production. 


“While soybeans offer the most logical 
solution from a local standpoint,” Dr. 
Miley said, “Delta people want to know 
the national and international outlook on 
fats and oils, both for 1950 and subse- 
quent years.” 


e Agricultural Outlook—The general ag- 
ricultural outlook with application to the 
Mississippi Delta was summarized by Dr. 
Johnson, who said that total farm em- 
ployment had been declining over the na- 
tion as compared to pre-war years. “At 
the same time,” Dr. Johnson said, “out- 
put has been on the increase and total 
output, compared with prewar levels, 
was highest in 1949 at 140 percent.” The 
tremendous increase in output per agri- 
cultural worker was attributed to the ap- 
plication of the results of research and 
education. 


The biggest problem, according to Dr. 
Johnson, is balancing agriculture in re- 
lation to peacetime markets. With about 
the same numbér’of acres in cultivation, 
production per acre’has increased 28 per- 
cent above prewar levels. 

The exodus of the horse and mule from 
the farm has released 60,000,000 acres of 
cropland, the products of which must 
now be absorbed in the markets. For- 
merly, this land was used to produce feed 
for farm animals. In order to balance 
peacetime agriculture, Dr. Johnson 
stated, it is his opinion that some 35,- 
000,000 acres needed to be shifted to pas- 
tures. 

Raising the question of markets, he 
said that an expected increase in popula- 
tion of eight or 10 million people in the 
next five years would help in attaining 
a balance. Topics raised for discussion by 
Dr. Johnson included increase in con- 
sumption of milk, meat, dairy products 
and other foodstuff per family to attain 
more balanced diets and lowered produc- 
tion costs through more efficient methods 
to promote larger purchases and to make 
these products available to a greater 
number of people. 

Mr. Eggert raised the question of the 
similarity of the Delta with the Missouri 
River bottom region, which produces corn 
and grain to feed cattle in an immedi- 
ately adjacent area. “While the Delta will 
certainly produce a large number of 
livestock,” Mr. Eggert said, “Delta farm- 
ers may find it more profitable, over a 
long period of time, to raise corn, small 
grains and other foodstuff to sell in the 
adjoining brown loam area of Missis- 
sippi.” 

Mr. Eggert ended his discussion with 
the statement that the relative position 
of livestock for the next five years would 
continue to be favorable and that live- 
stock production, in his opinion, offered 
one of the best uses for diverted land. 


e Fats and Oils Picture — Mr. Walsh 
painted a rather gloomy picture of the 
fats and oils situation with dwindling 
exports and a large foreseeable total sup- 
ply due to an anticipated great national 
increase in the acreage of soybeans this 
year. While most Delta farmers have 
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soybeans in their farm plans for 1950, 
Mr. Walsh stated that they should in- 
crease acreage slowly to avoid glutting 
local markets and crushing facilities. 
Acute shortages of storage facilities, 
both farm and public, were pointed out as 
a problem of immediate concern. 

Lack of dollars by the United King- 
dom, heretofore the largest U.S. cus- 
tomer, was said to be one reason for de- 
clining fats and oils exports, with Ger- 
many offering the largest market in the 
immediate future. 

On the question of soybean controls, 
Mr. Walsh said that the matter had not 
been decided for 1950 but that controls 
were entirely foreseeable in 1951. ““Mar- 
keting quotas are not possible for non- 
basic commodities under the present law,” 
Mr. Walsh said, “therefore farmers could 
not be penalized for non-compliance with 
possible acreage controls on soybeans in 
1950.” 

He stated that farmers who planned to 
increase soybean acreage should give 
immediate attention to storage as a pos- 
sible 300,900,000 bushel national soybean 
crop in 1950 could put a severe strain on 
present storage, crushing and marketing 
facilities. 


e Foreign Trade Can Be Built Up — 
Pointing out that the dollar shortage in 
foreign countries was acting as a depres- 
sant on foreign markets, Read P. Dunn, 
Jr., director, Foreign Trade Division, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, declared that the 
United States could, through legislation 
and promotion, build. up. dollar purchas- 
ing power abroad to offset declining 
ECA funds and increase exports. 

The Delta farmer must decide what he 
will plant in the next few weeks, Dr. 
Frank Welsh, director, Mississippi Ex- 


periment Station, said in summing up the 
discussions. While pastures and livestock 
offer the best long-range answer, farmers 
will probably turn to soybeans, corn and 
small grains in 1950 because they have 
little alternative. 

Dr. Welsh listed the two paramount 
problems facing farmers as the expan- 
sion of technical and scientific methods 
on the farm and adequate markets for 
products produced on the farm. 


Spinners and Breeders 
To Meet in El Paso 


Plans for the joint meeting of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Asso- 
ciation and the Spinner-Breeder Con- 
ference of the Delta Council at El Paso, 
Texas, this fall were completed in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., last week by W. M. Garrard, 
Jr., Indianola, Miss., president of the 
council, and Coit M. Robinson, Lowell, 
N. C., president of the spinners’ group. 

Dates for the meeting, which will be 
the seventh annual Spinner-Breeder Con- 
ference and the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention for the spinners, will be an- 
nounced later. 

Local hosts for the meeting will be the 
1517 Cotton Association, E] Paso Valley 
Cotton Association, Dean Staham Farms, 
R. T. Hoover Cotton Co., Western Cotton- 
oil Co., Southwestern Irrigated Cotton 
Growers and Fabens Compress. The 
Delta Council will sponsor the meeting. 
Originated to acquaint cotton breeders 
with the needs of mills and making mills 
more aware of types of cotton already 
available, the Spinner-Breeder Confer- 
ence is held in a cotton producing area 
one year and in a mill area the next. 
Last year it was held in Charlotte, N. C. 





Sesame Conference in 


Venezuela in September 


The Second International Sesame Con- 
ference will be held at Maracay, Venezu- 
ela, on Sept. 18, 19 and 20, with head- 
quarters at the Instituto Nacional de Ag- 
ricultura, according to an announcement 
by Dr. D. G. Langham, head of the De- 
partment of Agronomy and Genetics of 
the Venezuelan Ministry of Agriculture. 
The first conference was held at Clemson 
College, Clemson, S. C., on Aug. 15-16,- 
1949. More than 30 delegates represent- 
ing the U.S. and five foreign countries at- 
tended. 

Sesame breeding and genetic experi- 
ments will be set up at Maracay under 
Dr. Langham’s supervision, and mechani- 
cal harvesting experiments will be con- 
ducted at the Acarigua Branch Experi- 
ment Station under the direction of Max- 
imo Rodriguez. 

Rooms and meals will be available at 
the Instituto Nacional de Agricultura 
through the courtesy of the government 
of Venezuela. Those interested in attend- 
ing the conference are advised to apply 
to the Department of State, Washington, 
D. C., for passports well in advance. Ad- 
ditional information about the confer- 
ence can be obtained by writing to Dr. 
Langham at the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Agriculture, Maracay, Venezuela. 


CCC -Held Flax Fiber Sold 


USDA has announced the sale for ex- 
port of approximately 178,145 pounds of 
flax fiber from stocks acquired by CCC 
under its price support program for 1946 
and prior years. This completes the sale 
of all stocks held by CCC. 
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Cen-Tennial Improved Giant Hull Extractor 





Twin 10-Ft. Model illustrated. 
Also manufactured in single 10-ft., 12-Ft. and 14-Ft. Sizes. 


Write Today for Bulletin 48-E. 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Ideal for Handling 
Rough, Mechanically 
Harvested Cotton 


Will NOT Rope or 
Machine Cotton 


30” Diameter Saw 
Drum handles large 
quantities of cotton 
without crowding or 
packing 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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FIRST’AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


Rotor Lift 
rm 


Specialized pro- 
duction on a quan- 
tity basis ... that’s 
the secret behind the 
extra value in the 
ROTOR LIFT vertical 
screw elevator. In almost 
every industrial area of the 
globe, elevating every type of 
commodity, the sound design 
and expert workmanship of 
ROTOR LIFTS result in 
consistently excellent 
performance. 


Is it any wonder that 
discriminating buyers 
insist on all the advantages 
found only in genuine 

SOUTHWESTERN 
ROTOR LIFTS? 













































SOUTHWESTERN 
. SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Phone local and long distance 


3-8314 — 3-8315 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
P.O. BOX 1217 






































National Cotton Week 


Cotton’s Greatest 
Sales Effort 


National Cotton Week, May 1 to 6, 
characterized by the overall selling 
theme, “Enjoy that Cotton Fresh Feel- 
ing,” will be backed by the most aggres- 
sive industrywide promotion campaign 
in the event’s history, the National Cot- 
ton Council has announced. 


As coordinating agency for the entire 
promotion, the Council will present a 
power-packed merchandising program to 
department stores, buying offices, chain 
stores, mail order houses, mills, selling 
agents, garment manufacturers and other 
allied industries. 


Cooperative public relations and ad- 
vertising possibilities will reach thou- 
sands of newspapers, trade publications, 
television and radio stations, transit ad- 
vertising firms and national magazines. 

The official emblem of National Cot- 
ton Week, a cotton boll bearing the slo- 
gan, “Enjoy that Cotton Fresh Feeling,” 
will give continuity to promotion efforts 
by interested businesses throughout the 
nation. The emblem will appear on post- 
ers, in advertisements, window displays, 
interior displays and many other promo- 
tional focal spots. 

Key merchandising instrument of the 
promotion is a two-color, 24-page retail 
sales promotion plan book which explains 
to department stores how they can em- 
ploy National Cotton Week to produce 
high immediate profits and launch a long 
term program from. which will come 
added cotton profits the entire year. 
More than 12,000 copiés will be placed 
in the hands of key businesses and pub- 
lications throughout the nation. 


A natural promotion opportunity, Cot- 
ton Week will be one of the strongest re- 
tail promotional events of 1950, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council predicts. Cotton 
Week is expected to take a position as 
the greatest single selling effort for 
cotton in 1950. 


Report on Cotton Ginning 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1949 prior to January 16, 1950, and 
comparative statistics to the corresponding date 
in 1949 and 1948. 














Running Bales 
State 1949 1948 1947 
United States _15,641,310 *14,140,444 *11,390,100 
Alabama 852 1,144,009 904,918 
Arizona 306,463 215,384 
Arkansas 1,834,801 1,224,501 
California -..... 1,253,302 92,683 756,111 
Florida _......... 9,312 1,7 6,016 
Georgia 609,044 734,243 639,827 
inols _........... 2,293 2,370 1,596 
Kentucky -_...... 8,990 9,639 7,213 
Louisiana __... 632,993 730,004 488,909 
Mississippi -__.. 1,456,920 2,182,843 1,501,564 
Missouri __...... 463,142 475,379 308,968 
New Mexico _. 253,410 228,134 164,347 
North Carolina 484,974 674,514 434,817 
Oklahoma ...... 571,520 360,244 314,351 
South Carolina 563,717 863,547 633,644 
Tennessee 1 627,782 500,866 
Temes. ....... 3,051,571 3,273,023 
Virginia 19,462 14,045 








*Includes 297,843 bales of the crop of 1949 
ginned prior to August 1 which was counted in 
the supply for the season of 1948-49, compared 
with 258,972 and 192,638 bales of the crops of 
1948 and 1947. 

The statistics in this report include 3,558 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1949, 8,280 for 1948, 
and 1,151 for 1947; also included are none bales 
of Sea-Island for 1949, 6 for 1948, and 39 for 1947. 

The statistics for 1949 in this report are sub- 
ject to revision when checked against the indi- 
vidual returns of the ginners being transmi 
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by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this 
season prior to December 1 is 13,982,022 bales. 
Consumption, Stocks, Imports, and 
Exports—United States 
Cotton consumed during the month of December 
1949 amounted to 734,013 bales, cotton on hand in 
consuming establishments on Dec. 31 was 1,650,222 
bales, and in public storage and at compresses 
10,682,934 bales. The number of active consuming 
cotton spindles for the month was 20,241,000. The 
total imports for the month of November 1949 
were 12,419 bales and the exports of domestic 
cotton, excluding linters, were 433,596 bales. 


e According to USDA econo- 
mists, the prices farmers pay in 1950 
are expected to decline less than the 
prices they receive. This will mean that 
net farm income may be as much as 15 
percent less than in 1949. 








Super Advertising 
21 RADIO 
STATIONS 
92 NEWSPAPERS 


Are Selling MORE 
COTTON SEED 
OIL PRODUCTS 





Mx. Feeckers FOODS, inc. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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e Farm Surplus Headache — Washing- 
ton farm leaders have a giant headache. 
They frankly don’t know what to do 
about the nation’s ever-mounting stocks 
of farm surpluses. More than $4 billion 
worth of commodities are expected to be 
under government loan, or in Uncle Sam’s 
possession, by the end "of the fiscal year. 

Much will be cotton, and other crops 
grown in the South. The Agriculture De- 
partment is establishing sales lists and 
prices of commodities in hand, but buy- 
ers will be few and far between. 

Prices charged by the government on 
the domestic market .... according to 
the new farm law .... must be at least 
105 percent of the going support price 
for any. commodity, plus: handling costs. 
Otherwise, government “dumping” could 
wreck the free domestic market. 

Government holdings” may be _ sold 
abroad at bargain rates» but few coun- 
tries have the dollars to spend. Mean- 
while, prospects still are that U.S. for- 
eign aid is to be reduced. 

Perishable commodities may be given 
away, if in danger of spoiling. Potatoes 
have been offered, but»they find few tak- 
ers, even for free. Reason: transportation 
costs. 


e Messy Patchwork—Inside fact is that 
many lawmakers and officials here are 
privately afraid that the whole farm 
price support structure may collapse 
, . especially if 1950 is another year 
of bumper crops. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the present farm program is a messy 
patchwork of political compromises that 
ignore the facts of high-level postwar 
farm production. 

What’s going to be done about it? 

Probably nothing much this year. Con- 
gress is pre-occupied with reelection wor- 
ries. But difficulties of operating the pres- 
ent program are becoming increasingly 
clear. The current cotton allotment mess 
and last year’s cottonseed support pro- 
gram are only two examples. 

You can look for increased discussion 
of these methods, among others, as a 
possible way out of surplus troubles: (1) 
Stricter production controls; (2) sales 
abroad at prices far below the domestic 
market, the difference to be made up by 
Uncle Sam; (3) a two-price system under 
which growers would accept one price for 
“normal” production, and a lower price 
for the “excess;” and (4) an outright re- 
lief program through which U.S. sur- 
pluses would be freely distributed to the 
needy both at home and abroad. 


e The Brannan Plan: Its Chances Are 
Improving—One result of mounting dis- 
satisfaction with the present farm pro- 
gram could be growing support for Agri- 
culture Secretary Brannan’s farm plan. 
Unless the Secretary’s opponents come 
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up with a satisfactory substitute, chances 
for eventual adoption of his plan are 
likely to improve, surely and steadily. 

That is a view expressed, not only 
by Brannan backers, but also mentioned 
privately by those who would as soon 
take his program as a dose of poison. 

Meanwhile, Brannan is making no se- 
cret of the fact that farm prices for 
many commodities are way down from 
postwar highs .... and that net farm in- 
come is down even more. 

Net farm income last year was nearly 
30 percent under the 1947 high. Operat- 
ing costs that took 40 percent of farmers’ 
gross income in 1947 this year will take 
about 60 percent. Reason: farm prices 
have gone much lower than farm produc- 
tion costs. 

Brannan is estimating that farmers 
will have approximately $6 billion less 
purchasing power from this year’s pro- 
duction than from that of 1947. Besides 
higher costs, in relation to farm prices, 
total volume of production probably will 
be less due to acreage.controls. 

Average decline in commodity prices 
from the postwar high is 23 percent. Cot- 
ton is off 25 percent, and oil-bearing 
crops, 44 percent. 


e New Billions for CCC—Difficulties in 
keeping surpluses under control, and 
farm prices up, were made clear recently 
in Capitol Hill hearings aimed at a $2 
billion increase in Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s lending authority. 

Lawmakers of both parties are back- 
ing the USDA request for a boost in 
price-supporting funds. Approval is ex- 
pected soon, 

Brannan estimates that CCC will have 
about $850 million on hand at the end 
of the fiscal year next June 30. By that 
time, he figures, the rest of CCC’s pres- 
ent lending authority of $4% billion will 
have been tied up. 

The Secretary wants the extra $2 bil- 
lion to give “assurance CCC can and will 
fulfill its obligations under any circum- 
stances.” Doubt among banks as to the 
agency’s ability to carry out its obliga- 
tions, Brannan emphasized, “could cause 
chaotic conditions and possible collapse 
of the farm price structure.” 


e Fats and Oils—uU. S. fats and oils sur- 
pluses are to remain troublesome through 
this season. 

That is the burden of recent official 
reports on the outlook. Production of all 
fats and oils in the current year is ex- 
pected to be more than 12 billion pounds, 
compared with 11.8 billion in the last 
year. 

Moreover, exports are due to decline. 
Reasons are the continuing dollar short- 
age abroad, plus the fact that Europe’s 
acute shortage of fats is now ended. 

That does not mean that exports are 
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to fall back anywhere near prewar levels. 
Europe will continue to import from the 
U.S., according to Dr. J. L. Norton, 
USDA farm economist. Demand for U.S. 
cottonseed and soybean oil will be strong 
in Germany, The Netherlands, Denmark 
and Belgium through this year, said Nor- 
ton, following an on-the-spot study of 
European markets. 

A number of European countries are 
planning to buy U.S. tallow and grease 
for soap manufacture. Italy could use 
edible vegetable oils to supplement her 
olive oil. Denmark and The Netherlands 
want to import oilseeds for high-protein 
feeds. 

USDA officials are indignant over 
charges that imports are mainly respon- 
sible for low fats and oils prices. U.S. 
exports last year were almost double im- 
ports—2.3 billion pounds shipped abroad, 
compared with 1.2 billion of imports. Pre- 
war, the U.S. imported about four times 
as much as it exported. 


e Growers Warned About Overplanting 
—USDA field men are reminding cotton 
growers that anyone who “knowingly” 
overplants his 1950 allotment is not eli- 
gible for soil conservation payments. 

Congress, in amending allotment and 
quota legislation, did not remove the tie- 
up between allotment compliance and el- 
igibility for conservation payments. That 
stipulation has been in the allotment law 
since 1938. Thus, any grower who delib- 
erately overplants his acreage allotment 
could be asked to pay back, the money 
and/or materials provided under the con- 
servation program. 

Actually, the rule does not have much 
significance. Few growers are expected 
to overplant in face of price support pen- 
alties that could cut their cotton prices 
in half. 


Floyd Davis Joins Staff of 
Industrial Machinery Co. 


Announcement has been made that 
Floyd O. Davis, formerly with the South- 
land Cotton Oil Co., Waxahachie, Texas, 
has joined the staff of Industrial Machin- 
ery Company, Fort Worth, Texas, manu- 
facturers of machinery and equipment 
for oil mills. Mr. Davis, who has been 
connected with the cottonseed industry 
for more than 20 years, will serve Indus- 
trial Machinery Company in the capacity 
of sales engineer. 


New Booklet: 


DESCRIBES ANDERSON OUTDOOR 
SOLVENT EXTRACTION UNIT 


A new booklet entitled “Anderson Sol- 
vent Extraction” has just been published 
by the V. D. Anderson Company describ- 
ing their unique outdoor solvent extrac- 
tion unit and its operation. The booklet 
contains a functional description of An- 
derson solvent extraction plants, tracing 
the flow of material from the day’s run 
bin to the finished mill and product oil. 
A large flow sheet diagrams both the 
preparation and meal conditioning equip- 
ment as well as the outdoor solvent ex- 
traction unit. Exclusive features are pic- 
torially described including the Anderson 
flaking mill, safety features, patented 
settling chamber, solvent recovery sys- 
tem, remote control features, controlled 
pressure toasting, etc. Pictures are shown 
of typical Anderson solvent extraction 
unit installations. For a complimentary 
copy, write on business letterhead to the 
V. D. Anderson Company, 1941 W. 96th 
Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
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New Attendance Record at 


Oklahoma Ginners’ 
Meet Jan. 30-31 


Registration was 489, a new 
record ... Kobs succeeds Grossman 
as president . . . Panel discussions 
point up importance of cotton re- 
search in Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma’s growing interest in cot- 
ton was demonstrated in concrete terms 
when 489 ginners and others interested 
in cotton attended the thirty-third an- 
nual convention of the Oklahoma Cotton 
Ginners’ Association at Oklahoma City 
Jan. 30-31. The attendance was the great- 
est in the history of the association even 
though many had to brave icy roads to 
get to Oklahoma City. 

John W. Mann of Marianna, Ark., 
president of the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, was scheduled to address the 
convention on the first day but was un- 
able to attend because of illness. Bad 
weather conditions prevented A. Starke 
Taylor, Dallas, from attending to address 
the meeting on “The Purposes of the 
New York Cotton Exchange.” Others on 
the program who could not attend be- 
cause of weather conditions were Bill 
Tobler, a cotton producer of Spiro, Okla., 
and W. G. Cotner, a ginner of Durant, 


Photoviews of Oklahoma 


Ginners’ Convention 


@ TOP PANEL — Represented here are 
123 years of ginning experience! Pictured 
at the Oklahoma ginners’ convention were, 
left to right, Virgil Jumper, Idabel, Okla. 
(20 years); Art Fleming, Cordell, Okla. 
(31 years); E. J. Mitchell, Wynnewood, 
Okla. (42 years); and J. A. Long, Gary, 
Okla. (30 years). 


@ SECOND PANEL—Most of these men 
were members of a panel that featured 
Oklahoma Extension Service personnel, a 
cotton producer and two county agents. 
Shown, left to right, are D. B. Jeffrey, 
Extension Service, who was discussion 
leader; C. F. Stiles, Extension Service; 
L. H. Brannon, assistant Extension di- 
rector; George Long, cotton producer; 
Shawnee Brown, Extension director; Carl 
West, LeFlore (Okla.) County agent; 
Wesley Chaffin, Extension Service; and 
J. D. Fleming, Extension Service. 


@ THIRD PANEL —At the microphone 
is Alexander Grossman of Canadian, re- 
tiring president of the association, mak- 
ing the president’s annual address. Seated 
is Horace Hayden, Oklahoma City, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. (We are 
sorry we were unable to obtain a photo- 
graph of the new president, Amos L. 
Kobs of Elk City.) 


@ BOTTOM PANEL — These men, all 
with the Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, took part in a panel dis- 
cussion at the convention. Left to right 
they are Dr. F. A. Fenton, Stillwater; 
Jim Tomlinson, Anadarko; I. M. Parrott, 
Chickasha; Dr. Louis C. Hawkins, Still- 
water, panel chairman and vice-director 
of the experiment station; Dr. Horace J. 
Harper, Stillwater; Dr. John M. Green, 
ees and Robert H. Witt, Chick- 
asha. 











Okla. They were to take part in a panel 
discussion on the first day. 


e Kobs Is New President —. Amos L. 
Kobs, manager of the Western Cottonoil 
Company gin at Elk City, was made 
president of the association at the elec- 
tion of officers on the last day and Arch 
Rollow, owner of the Elmore Gin at El- 
more City, was made vice-president. Mr. 
Kobs was the association’s vice-presi- 
dent and succeeds Alexander Grossman 
of Canadian as president. 


e Retiring President Given Watch—Mr. 
Grossman was presented a_ beautiful 
watch by Joe Robinson of Chickasha on 
behalf of the association at the final ses- 
sion. The retiring president, in acknowl- 
edging the gift, paid high praise to 
Horace Hayden of Oklahoma City, the 
association’s able secretary-treasurer, for 
handling the affairs of the organization 
in such a capable manner. The entire 
delegation greeted this tribute to Mr. 
Hayden with enthusiastic applause. 


e Two Panel Discussions—The business 
program was given over almost in its 
entirety to two panel discussions. One, 
called the Cotton Research Panel, was 
presided over by Dr. Louis E. Hawkins, 
vice-director of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Stillwater. 
Members of the panel, all with the ex- 
periment station, and the subjects they 
discussed were Robert H. Witt, engi- 
neer, Stillwater, “A New Cotton Har- 
vester”; Dr. John M. Green, cotton 
breeder, Stillwater, “Cotton Breeding 
Research”; I. M. Parrott, in charge of 
the cotton research station at Chickasha, 
“Irrigation Helps Make a Crop”; Dr. 
F. A. Fenton, entomologist,. Stillwater, 
“New Bug Killers’; Dr. Horace J. Har- 
per, agronomist, Stillwater, “Cotton and 
Soil”; Jim Tomlinson, Anadarko, “Bal- 
anced Farming in the Cotton Belt. i 
The other panel had as its subject 
“More Dollars from Cotton.” Discussion 
leader was D. B. Jeffrey, extension farm 
management specialist, Stillwater. Mem- 
bers of the panel were George Long, cot- 
ton producer, Yale; Carl West, county 
agent, Poteau; John Stogner, county 
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agent, Durant; J. D. Fleming, extension 
agronomist, Stillwater; and C. F. Stiles, 
extension entomologist, Stillwater. 


e Bennett Speaks—Featured speaker on 
the second day was Charles A. Bennett, 
Stoneville, Miss., engineer in charge of 
cotton ginning investigations at the U.S. 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory (Agricultural 
Research Administration) at Stoneville 
and the new branch laboratory at Mesilla 
Park, N. M. Mr. Bennett discussed “De- 
velopments in Research on Cotton Gin- 
ning Processes.” Other members of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration who attended the convention 
were Capt. Geo. R. Boyd, Washington, 
head of the division of mechanical proc- 
cessing of farm products, and Victor L. 
Stedronsky, resident engineer in charge 
of the U.S. Cotton Ginning Branch Lab- 
oratory at Mesilla Park, N. M. 


e Council Stages Style Show—Following 
the annual banquet on the evening of 
the first day, the delegates and their 
wives enjoyed an excellent cotton style 
show that was supervised by Miss Sue 
Reid of the National Cotton Council. The 
Council staged the show for the conven- 
tion and all dresses shown were made 
from cotton bags. Miss George Ann Hicks 
of Edmond, Okla., alternate to the 1950 
Maid of Cotton and runner-up in the 
final judging at Memphis early in Jan- 
uary, was presented at the banquet. The 
banquet was followed with a fine floor 
show and there was dancing afterwards. 

The attendance was so great that many 
late arrivals could not be served dinner 
in the main banquet room. 


Mann Back on Fat Meat 
And Blackeé Peas 


John W. Mann Marianna, 
Ark., president of*the National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, was 
to have addressed Oklahoma gin- 
ners at their convention on Jan. 30 
but was unable to,attend because of 
illness. 


When we heard about John’s 
illness we wired Mrs. Mann and 
inquired about his condition. In- 
stead of getting a reply from her 
we heard from the patient himself, 
which indicates his illness was not 
of too serious a nature. 


“On account of two operations 
in 1949,” he told us, “I am having 
to rest four hours a day and am 
not able to keep up with you. I 
started 1950 in good style with a 
case of food poisoning that kept 
me in the hospital for four days. 
I seem to be all right now and 
have gone back to fat meat and 
blackeyed peas, furnished by the 
Red Cross.” 


Oil from USDA Cottonseed 
To Germany Under ECA 


Crude cottonseed oil being produced 
from seed obtained by USDA under its 
price support program is being concen- 
trated at Houston-for shipment to Ger- 
many under the ECA program, Latham 
White, commodity director for PMA, Dal- 
las, announced Feb. 2. Total shipments are 
expected to exceed 450 tank cars, or ap- 
proximately 13,000 metric tons. USDA- 
owned seed are now being crushed by 
various mills in the Southwest that have 
obtained them on a bid basis. 
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A. N. Robertson Named to 


Post by H. P. Donigan 


H. P. Donigan, Whitewright, president 
of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, last week named A. N. Robertson 
of Hillsboro a member of the associa- 
tion’s executive committee to succeed the 
late J. H. Snapp of McKinney. Mr. Rob- 
ertson has been a director of the associa- 
tion for the past 12 years and is chair- 
man of its membership committee. He 
has been actively engaged in the ginning 
business for about 50 years. 


e Ginners, whether you write it 
down or just keep it in mind, your num- 
ber one resolution for 1950 should be to 
practice safety at all times. 
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Low power costs 


You’re sure of all three of these essen- 
tials when you operate your p 
conveying system with Roots-Conners- 
ville Rotary Positive Blowers. 


With every revolution, their sturdy im- 
pellers move a predetermined amount of 
air, at the pressure and velocity you re- 
quire. That means a constant rate of 
flow, with positive delivery of seeds and 
hulls. 

Because R-C Blowers have high effi- 
ciencies, they operate with lowest power 
cost. And because they are simple and 
sturdy, they are inexpensive and easy to 
maintain. 


So—for the best in V. P. L., insigt on \. 
R-C Blowers, built with almost a century 
of experience. 
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BLOWER CORP. 
502 Carolina Ave. d, 
Connersville, Ind. \* 
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USDA-OFAR Report on 


Oilseed Outlook 


Drought hurts oilseed crops in 
Argentina, Nigeria and Uruguay. 
Copra selling restrictions are eased. 


Argentina 


A significant recent development in the 
Argentine oilseed situation is the sharp 
reduction in acreage prospects for sun- 
flower seed, USDA-OFAR reports, caused 
by the dry weather in December which 
hindered planting. Instead of a record 
forecast in November, there may be a 
reduction of perhaps 15 percent from last 
year. Planting will continue through Jan- 


uary, however, with a possibility of mod- 
ifying somewhat this prediction. 


e Flaxseed—In the absence so far of a 
definite trade consensus, the American 
Embassy is continuing to estimate the 
recently harvested flaxseed crop at 24.6 
million bushels, far below Argentina’s 
prewar production but more than last 
season’s poor crop estimated at 19.7 mil- 
lion. All of the present crop adds to the 
export surplus on hand from previous 
years. Exports of linseed oil picked up in 
the second half of 1949, mostly te the 
United Kingdom, but the rate of move- 
ment was barely enough to offset the 
current production of crushing plants. 
Recent sale of 49,600 short tons of 
semi-refined edible oils to the United 
Kingdom, including 41,900 tons of sun- 
flower seed oil and 7,700 tons of cotton- 
seed oil, will relieve the congestion in ed- 
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National Ginners Dates 
Changed to Mar. 14-15 


Horace Hayden, Oklahoma City, 
executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
has advised that the dates of the 
annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion have been changed from March 
13-14 to March 14-15. The change 
has been made so that the national 
ginners meeting will not conflict 
with the Georgia ginners conven- 
tion to be held March 12-13 at At- 
lanta. 

The National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation meeting will be held at the 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
Please note carefully the new 
dates: March 14-15. 











ible oils which threatened to impede fur- 


ther crushing. 


e Demand Is Strong—European demand 
for Argentine oilseed cakes and meals 
was strong during late 1949, with 
monthly exports rising sharply to a level 
exceeding the current production. The 
United Kingdom was the principal buyer 
but there also were large shipments to 


the continent. 
Nigeria 


Nigeria’s exportable surplus of pea- 
nuts from the 1949 crop is estimated at 


196,000 to 260,000 short tons of shelled 
nuts, compared with last year’s approxi- 
mately normal surplus of 370,000 tons. 


Purchases for export are far behind those 


of last year at this time. Rainfall 
throughout the northern provinces was 
irregular and inadequate during the past 
season. Local consumption is expected to 
increase to compensate for the smaller 
available quantities of corn and sorghum, 
the principal food crops. 

Prospects for the 1950 peanut crop 
are not bright. Because peanuts and 
food crops are grown at the same time 
and under the same climatic conditions, 
a bad year will mean that both peanut 
exports and food crops will be small. 


e Sesame—Estimates of sesame produc- 
tion indicate that the 1949 crop was 10 
to 15 percent larger than the 18,000 tons 
exported from the previous year’s crop. 
Although the expansion of this crop was 
encouraged by the government, it is be- 
lieved the quantity produced did not sur- 
pass 22,000 tons. 


e Other Oilseeds — The cultivation of 
soybeans and sunflower seed is not being 
encouraged, largely because they grow 
too easily in the cotton belt and there 
has been a tendency of late to substitute 
them for cotton. 

All surpluses of Nigerian oilseeds and 
oils are sold to the United Kingdom. 
Practically no peanut oil is exported 
from Nigeria although the erection of a 
new, modern oil mill at Kano makes the 
—— of exports in the future quite 
ikely. 


Uruguay 


According to a recent anouncement the 
Uruguayan government will permit free 
trading in flaxseed and linseed oil; there- 
fore no export prices have been estab- 
lished. Commerce in these products, how- 
ever, will be regulated to the extent that 
for every ton of oil exported, 1.5 tons 
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(59,000 bushels) of flaxseed may be ship- 
ped. 


e Flaxseed—Although an official esti- 
mate has not been released, trade sources 
now place Uruguay’s 1949 flaxseed pro- 
duction at about 2.8 million bushels, one 
million less than earlier reports indi- 
cated. The official estimate for the area 
is 457,000 acres compared with 619,000 
in 1948. Last year’s output was 4.6 mil- 
lion bushels. 

This season’s short crop is the result 
of smaller acreage and unusually dry hot 
weather and reflects to some extent the 
decreased income caused by lower fiaxseed 
prices for the 1948 output. The export- 
able surplus from the new crop should be 
around two million bushels. There were 
no stocks of flaxseed or linseed oil at the 
beginning of the crop year. So far there 
has been no commercial demand for flax- 
seed. Producers are expecting the gov- 
ernment to fix a minimum price or other- 
wise subsidize the purchase of the new 
crop. 

1949 Copra Production 


e Philippines — Philippine exports of 
copra, and coconut oil in terms of copra, 
in 1949 amounted to 658,434 long tons, 
almost five percent less than in 1948. 
This was 35 percent less than the record 
shipments of 1947 but 18 percent more 
than the 1935-39 average. Approximately 
70 percent of the total volume came to the 
U.S 


In December exports of copra dropped 
to 43,160 tons, the lowest since June. De- 
cember coconut oil shipments to the 
United States amounted to 6,279 tons. 


e Indonesia—Indonesian copra exports 
of 26,786 long tons during December 
bring the total for 1949 to 303,687 tons. 
This is the largest annual volume of 
shipments since prewar, representing an 
increase of 27 percent over the 1948 
exports. Almost 60 percent of the 1949 
total was consigned to The Netherlands 
and 13 percent to the United Kingdom. 
December deliveries to oil factories 
amounted to 10,776 tons. Stocks at the 
end of the year were reported at 42,937 
tons—39,547 in East Indonesia, 1,491 in 
West Borneo and 1,899 in Java. Exports 
for January and February are expected 
to reach 25,600 and 24,600 tons, respec- 
tively, and the forecast for the year 1950, 
excluding shipments through Singapore, 
is placed at approximately 270,600 tons. 


e Ceylon—Attempts by Ceylon and the 
United Kingdom to reach an agreement 
on the renewal of their copra contract 
have failed. The Ceylon cabinet decided 
on Dec. 20 not to extend the contract but 
to permit the sale of coconut products on 
the free market. Export duties under the 
new plan have been increased generally. 
There are now no fixed prices, however, 
and the 98 percent tax on sales over a 
fixed price has therefore been abolished. 
Prices of coconut products, according 
to the opinion expressed recently by a 
ieading trade representative in Ceylon, 
probably would reach a level 40 percent 
higher than they were under the United 
Kingdom contract. 
_ Ceylon is expected to export to India 
in the calendar year 1950 about 20,000 
a of copra and coconut oil in terms of 
oil. 


e According to a recent survey 
by the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, more than three-fourths of all 
farm families in the nation now have 
radios and sewing machines. 
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Harmon Asks Early. 
NCPA Reservations 


Dates for the fifty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association are May 15-17, S. M. 
Harmon, Memphis, Tenn., secretary- 
treasurer of the organization, reminded 
members in a recent letter. The meet- 
ing will be held in The Shamrock, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Mr. Harmon and President James R. 
Gill, Waxahachie, Texas, were in Hous- 
ton during the first part of January to 
make preliminary plans for the conven- 
tion. Requests for room reservations are 
coming in fast, Mr. Harmon said, and he 
asks that everyone planning to attend 
the meeting make reservations with the 
hotel as soon as possible. Requests for 
rooms should be addressed to: Mrs. Lois 
Ellsworth, reservation manager, The 
Shamrock, Houston, Texas. 

Mr. Harmon warned that those re- 
questing room reservations should be 
sure to state they want to attend the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 





tion convention, as well as give ex- 
pected time of arrival and departure, 
number and names of those in the party 
and kind of accommodations preferred. 

The Rules Committee of the associa- 
tion will meet prior to the convention, 
on May 12-13 in the Castilian Room at 
The Shamrock, Mr. Harmon also said. 
First sessions of the committee meeting 
will begin at 10:30 a.m. May 12. 

“All members who expect to propose 
changes in the Rules are required by the 
By-Laws to submit their proposals in 
proper form to the Secretary of the As- 
sociation at least 60 days prior to the 
Annual Convention of the Association, 
for transmittal by the Secretary to the 
Committee on Rules and to the member- 
ship of the Association,” he pointed out. 
“We suggest that if you submit a pro- 
posed change, you appear before the 
Rules Committee in person, to explain 
your amendment and the need for the 
suggested change.” 


e Georgia’s gross income from 
cotton in 1949 was $38,000,000 less than 
it was in 1948. 


A $500,000,000 MARKET COVERED BY ONE PUBLICATION! 






COTTON GINS AND 
OILSEED PROCESSING 
MILLS THROUGHOUT 
THE NATION! 
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You CAN Concentrate 


YOUR SALES MESSAGE TO 
THE GIN AND OIL MILLIN... 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO P. O. BOX 444, DALLAS 1}, TEXAS 
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The paid subscribers to The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press are cotton ginners and oilseed processors 
from California to the Carolinas. Total distribution June 30, 1947) was 6982. This includes approximately 
85% of the active cotton gins in the nation, plus complete coverage of the processors of cottanseed, 
soybeans, peanuts, flaxseed, and tung nuts. 


ADVERTISING ACCEPTANCE? 


For 48 years leading industrial firms have used The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press to promote the sale 
of machinery, power units, auxiliary equipment and supplies. This publication is now in the unusual but 
gratifying position of being the only which exclusively serves the cotton ginning and oilseed 
processing industries. This field represents an invested capital of $500,000,000 . . . ten percent of which 
($50,000,000) is spent each year for replacements, repairs, and new equipment. 





EDITORIAL COVERAGE? 


Covering not only current news of the industry, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press reports on new 
products, new processes, and new equipment available to the trade. It attempts to foster cooperation 
between all branches of the industry, and deals with problems of management, safety, production, and 

h. A rep tative in Washington, D. C., keeps readers tantly inf d on legislative and 
political matters affecting the industry. Cotton ginners and oil millers have looked to this publication 
for complete news of the industry since 1899, 





















® Classified Ads 


RATES: Nine cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 





EXCELLENT BUY—3-80 saw all steel Gullett gin 
outfit with down-packing press, multiple extrac- 
tor feeders, double conveyor distributor, 4-cylinder 
cleaner over 6-cylinder cleaner with 14-ft. bur ma- 
chine, 10 shelf tower drier, with new style pre- 
mix gas burner, seed scales, 2 conveyor lift eleva- 
tors and Caterpillar D-13000 engine with drive. 
Contact—M. H. Walker, Route 2, Gaffney, S. C. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Oil mill equipment including Ander- 
son expellers and French screw presses.—Pittock 
and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Fractionating tower 4 x 22, stainless 
steel, with eleven bubble trays.—California Ex- 
traction Company, Box 187, Norwalk, Calif. 





FOR SALE—Five-70 saw Murray gin stands with 
6” mote conveyor and lint flue, with 5 super 
Mitchells, drying equipment and conveyor distrib- 
utor.—W. H. Ritchey, Haslet, Texas. 





FOR SALE — Gullett 4-80 saws, brush stands, 
Mitchell bur feeders, Stacy drier, all steel bollie 
extractor. Power by St. Mary’s diesel motor hp. 
160 steel side swinging doors press. For more in- 
formation write—Box “IA,” care The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE— To be moved 6-80 Lummus outfit 
complete, with the exception of Murray tramper 
including iron clad one story building but with- 
out power. Consisting of late model swing door 
press, tramper, condensor, big bur machine and 
huller cleaner feeders. Price $5,250.00. — Bill 
Smith, Box 694, Phone 7847, Abilene, Texas. 





FOR SALE — Two special bargains in the Rio 
Grande Valley. Low price with liberal terms. Also 
good 5-70 Murray and 5-80 Gullett, both must sell 
cheap. Write, call or wire—M. M. Phillips, Box 
1288, phone 3-1171 or 3-3914, Corpus Christi, Tex. 





BARGAINS—Used and reconditioned equipment— 
air blast gins: 5-80 saw Lummus “automatic,” 
with lint-flue and condenser. 5-80 saw Gullett 
direct connected. 4-80 saw Murray steel. 5-70 saw 
Murray steel. 4-70 saw Cen-Tennial. 2-80 saw Cen- 
Tennial ‘“Commander.”’ Also 5-80 saw Munger 
brush gins. Mitchell extracting feeders: Five 58” 
F.E.C. cast iron ends. Three 66” F.E.C. cast iron 
ends, like new. Three 60” standard F.E.C. pressed 
steel. Continental extracting feeders: Three 60” 
double X. Two 60” triple X. Also one 50” Contin- 
ental 6-cyl. all steel incline cleaner, like new. One 
Lummus thermo dryer, with or without boiler. 
Several excellent power units 80 to 300 hp., in- 
cluding one 150 hp., model JL-1335 Buda, new 
1947, used very little. A large stock of machinery 
in Waco for prompt shipment.—R. B. Strickland 
& Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—To be moved 5-80 Murray outfit com- 
plete with 6” mote conveyors, new fronts, big reel 
drier, bur machine, huller-cleaner-feeders, 4 cyl. 
air line cleaner, etc. All steel except steel bound 
press.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phone 7847, Abilene, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Complete gin plant, good location in 
— growing community.—Rex Wells, Rosebud, 
'exas. 











ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Sales — Repairs 


We have the following new and recondi- 
tioned guaranteed gin motors in stock for 
immediate delivery— 
150 hp. 3/60/2300 /1200 rpm., slipring 
150 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm., slipring 
150 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm., slipring 
150 hp. 3/60/2300 /900 rpm., sq. cage 
150 hp. 3/60/2300 /720 rpm., sq. cage 
125 hp. 3/60 /220-440 /1200 rpm., sq. cage 
125 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm., slipring 
125 hp. 3/60/2300 /900 rpm., sq. cage 
100 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm., sq. cage 
100 hp. 3/60/2300 /900 rpm., sq. cage 
100 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm., sq. cage 
100 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm., sq. cage 
100 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm., slipring 
100 hp. 3/60 /220/900 rpm., sq. cage 
75 hp. 3/60/2200 /1200 rpm., slipring 
75 hp. 3/60/2200 /1200 rpm., sq. cage 
75 hp. 3/60 /440 /1200 rpm., sq. cage 
75 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm., slipring 
75 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm., sq. cage 
75 hp. 3/60 /220-440 /900 rpm., sq. cage 


Call on us—Day or Night—anywhere. 
Complete starting equipment and drives 
available for all.the above motors. Free 
rental while we repair your motors. 


P. O. Box 7775 © Phone H8-2801 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE — Two standard Mitchell machines 
pressed steel, flat belt drive, recently reconditioned 
by Mitchell repairmen. One set of Webb City, 
truck scales, 22 x 8 ft., wood deck, 20 tons capac- 
ity, excellent condition——C. A. Pruden, Box 67, 
Brownsville, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One L.H. and one R.H. set of 5-80’s 
each Murray gins with couplings, lint flue, and 6” 
mote conveyors. These gins factory-rebuilt last 
summer, have new ribs, saws and new fronts, used 
this last season and can now be seen in operation. 
Good as new. Also 5-80 Continental all steel model 
“C” brush gins with lint flue. Two 12 section 
thermo-cleaners. One 10’ steel bur machine with 
long and short conveyors and three way by-pass. 
One 10’ steel Murray bur machine. One 10’ Con- 
tinental steel bur machine. One 6 cyl. steel Con- 
tinental cleaner. Two 10’ Hardwicke-Etter wooden 
bur machines with 7 cyl. after cleaner. 5-80 flat 
belt convertible Mitchells. One 16 unit thermo 
cleaner. One 8 cyl. 50” Stacy cleaner. And prac- 
tically anything else you want.—Bill Smith, Box 
694, Phone 7847, Abilene, Texas. 





FOR SALE — One good Continental “Paragon” 
steel bound heavy duty, up packing press. Has 
steel top and bottem sills, steel end channel, solid 
center post, weight balanced doors with wheel con- 
trolled safety locks. With or without Continental 
“E-J” Tramper, hydraulic ram and casing and 
hydraulic pump. Press in Waco stock. Contact us 
for anything needed_for a cotton gin, including 
tower driers and gas heaters.—R. B. Strickland & 
Co., 13-A Hackberry St. Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE — 6-80 saw Continental outfit, com- 
plete; with 180 h.p. .Fairbanks-Morse oil engine. 
Look plant over and make an offer, for removal. 
—Vernon Oil Mill, Box 1950, Vernon, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One 85 h.p. Tips oil engine; one 
Murray steel bound press with steel sills, auto- 
matic tramper; three steel 70-saw Murray air- 
blast gin stands with lint flue and condenser; 60 
ft. 3-7/10” line shaft; 60 ft. 6 in. conveyor. All in 
good repair. All for $750.00.—K. T. Cook, Three 
Rivers, Texas. 





FOR SALE—To be moved, complete outfit—three 
80 CenTennial gins, Mitchell feeders and Cater- 
pillar power unit. Contact— Frank H. Gorrell, 
Subiaco, Ark. 





FOR SALE—Five-80 Murray gins and big drum 
feeders with steel belt distributor, condensor, Mur- 
ray triplex pump and ram and casing complete, 
mechanical packer, conveyor, shafting and pulleys. 
Write—Croisant Cotton Company, Muskogee, Okla. 





FOR SALE—Four-80 saw Lummus all steel gin 
stands with glass fronts, perfect condition. Call or 
_— — James B. Augustin, Phone 77, Loretto, 
enn. 





FOR QUICK SALE—One Lummus thermo dryer 
with boiler in good shape at reasonable price.— 
W. L. Stefka, Rt. 2, Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Four-80 saw CenTennial gin stands 
with Mitchell extractor-feeders. Mitchell equip- 
ment practically new and gins in perfect condi- 
tion. Buy this equipment and increase your busi- 
ness.—Cecil E. Carroll, Phone No. 474, Dublin, Ga. 








Equipment Wanted 





WANTED—One 8” x 9” four cyl. Twin City en- 
gine and one 8” x 9” six cyl. Twin City engine.— 
W. H. Ritchey, Haslet, Texas. 


WANTED—Late model bur machine, Tower drier 
and Mitchell cleaner.—Drew Cotton Seed Oil Mill, 
Monticello, Ark. 


WANTED—To purchase a set of 36 ft. Fairbanks- 
Morse or Howe scales, must be in good condition. 
Also one 50 h.p. 1200 r.p.m. motor. A-1 condition. 
—R. R. Tipton, Tiptonville, Tenn. 











WANTED—Would like to buy one or two Ander. 
son Duo expellers—Ralph K. Fries, Box 187, Nor. 
walk, Calif. 


WANTED — Bauer Brothers 199 seed cleaner— 
Drew Cotton Seed Oil Mill, Monticello, Ark. 


WANTED TO BUY — Mitchell extractors for 70 
saw Munger gin or bursout machine.—Gus Wol- 
man, Caldwell, Texas. 

















Personnel Ads 


WANTED — Position with aggressive oil mill, 
Have had over twenty years experience in oil mil] 
office, handling all types of office duties. Best of 
references. Write —Box “Z’’, care The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 











Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR SALE—One rebuilt 8” x 9” four cyl. Twin City 
engine. Sales and service on all sizes of Twin City 
engines.—Fort Worth Machinery Co., 1123 East 
Berry, Fort Worth, Texas. 





BUILDINGS—AIl steel buildings for gins, ware. 
houses, cottonseed houses and whatever purpose 
needed. Send us your needs and let us give you 
our price.—Marvin R. Mitchell Construction Co., 
1220 Rock Island, Dallas, Texas. Phone C-5615. 

FUR SALE—Two complete sets consisting of 100 
hp. 900 rpm. 2300 V synchronous GE motor with 
panel board and switch gear.—Red River Cotton 
Oil Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1710, Alexandria, La. 


FOR SALE—One Howe truck scale in perfect con- 
dition. Platform is 9 ft. by 22 ft.—Corpus Christi 
Farmers Gin, Rt. 3, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE—100 h.p. Y-type Fairbanks-Morse en- 
gine complete with compressors and clutch.—Swift 
& Co. Oil Mill, Box 960, Dallas, Texas. 

















National Superintendents to 
Meet at Dallas June 15-17 


H. E. Wilson, Wharton, Texas, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association, announces 
that the annual ‘convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held at the Adolphus Ho- 
tel-in Dallas, Texas, June 15-16-17. Mr. 
Wilson also advised that the third di- 
visional meeting of the association will 
be held March 4-5 at the Fresno Hotel, 
Fresno, Calif. 





Select FAFNIR 







WIDE INNER RING 
BALL BEARING UNITS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 


HANGER BOXES i 
COUNTERSHAFT BOXE 










FOR simplicity of installation equaled by 
no other bearing. Three simple steps—and 
the job is done. 

FOR the advantages of balanced design. 
Large balls, deep raceways — providing 
greater capacity, added resistance to shock. 

FOR prolonged life. Fafnir’s larger balls 
mean fewer revolutions per shaft-revolution. 
Fafnir’s authoritative, sound, experienced 
technical assistance and service is yours on 
request. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 

‘New Britain, Connecticut, 


FAFNIR Call leanings 


THE BALANCED Lins « MOST COMPLETE Im amenica, 
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PMA.Crushers Meet 
(Continued from Page 13) 


of support and the methods used must 
be approved by the board of directors 
of Commodity Credit Corporation. It is 
expected that the level of support will 
be announced by the middle of February. 
PMA is expecting to develop the mechan- 
ics of a support program by the first 
part of April. 


e PMA Has Considered Different Types 
of Programs — Mr. Dean reported that 
PMA had discussed the problem of cot- 
tonseed with its state committeemen early 
in January. Several types of programs, 
involving loans and/or purchases, were 
discussed at that meeting. Under one 
such program, the so-called “guaranteed 
storage agreement,” CCC would guaran- 
tee 75 percent occupancy for three years 
on new facilities. Most crushers present 
stated that, because of the perishability 
of cottonseed, they could not guarantee 
to turn back to Commodity a grade and 
quantity of seed or products equivalent 
to that of the seed placed in storage. 


Crushers Suggest Two Plans 


Two general types of programs were 
offered for discussion by crushers pres- 
ent. : 


e 1: Support Product Prices—One was 
the support of product prices under which 
CCC would agree to buy products at spec- 
ified prices from mills which paid a 
specific minimum price for seed. PMA 
objection to this type of program is the 
difficulty of determining whether the 
minimum price reaches the producers. 
Crushers’ objection was that a large part 
of the cottonseed products might go to 
CCC, thereby destroying markets that 
had taken years to develop and enabling 
competitors to take over. 


e 2: A Type of Program Resembling 
Wartime Soybean Operations — Under 
such a program, mills would buy seed 
at the support level for the account of 
CCC. The latter would immediately re- 
sell the seed to the mill at “market value” 
and reimburse the mill for any amount 
by which the support price exceeded the 
market. Seed would move through reg- 
ular channels, crushing schedules would 
be determined by mills, and products 
would be sold in established markets. 
Mills would carry market risks and risk 
of deterioration as they now do. Major 
difficulty would be determination of 
“market value” which would probably 
have to be developed on the basis of a 
contract with CCC entered into at the 
beginning of the season. 


e PMA Will Consider the Suggestions— 
Crushers emphasized that any program 
must recognize the interrelationship be- 
tween cottonseed products, soybean prod- 
ucts, lard and other competitors, that it 
should permit seed to move through nor- 
mal marketing channels and to be 
crushed immediately to prevent deterio- 
ration, and that products should be free 
to move into established markets with- 
out competitive handicaps. PMA repre- 
sentatives agreed to take all suggestions 
into consideration and indicated that 
they might wish to meet again with 
crushers at a later date. 


_ (NOTE: PMA held a similar meet- 
ing in Memphis on Feb. 2-3 with ginners 
from over the Belt, just as the last forms 
of this issue were being printed. Conse- 
quently we are unable to report on that 
meeting but expect to have details for 
the Feb. 18 issue.-—ED.) 
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calculating books 
make fiquri 


Get Your New 
3@Qc to 45c per pound 
COTTON CALCULATOR 


2% point; weights 301 to 700 lbs. 


NOW 


See your office supply dealer or 
write us for full information 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 


2502-10 Sutton Ave. ° St. Louis, Me. 




















INCREASE 


your POWER 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS witn 


INTERNATIONAL 
$ eee 


Giant of the Gins—the International 
UD-24 Diesel Power Unit—180 h. p. 


SEE YOUR 
INTERNATIONAL 


POWER UNIT DEALER 
OR DISTRIBUTOR... 











Mr. Ginner! 


e The more cotton, the more your profits 


Insist on Your Customers Planting the Best 


Dortch No. 1 Cottonseed @¢ A dependable 


new variety from one of the oldest breeders. 


¢ Write for prices and open territory 
Robert L. Dortch Seed Farms © Scott, Arkansas 





RIVERSIDE MILLS | 


AUCUSTA, CA. 


Ginners Know the Protection of the famous Riverside 
brand of bagging which is Durable—Economical and 


Uniform—full 2 Ibs. to the yard. 


Prompt Service from convenient warehouse stocks. 
Write us or our nearest agent. 


Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas 
Bolton Bagging Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Sam A. Sanders, Little Rock, Ark. 
Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
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NEVERCHOKE 


You won’t have to pick your saws if you 
install a Neverchoke Drier - Cleaner. If 
you ever used a Neverchoke, you wouldn’t 
run a gin without one. 


“The Fan Drum Is the Secret” 
“When Competition is Keen, Install a Neverchoke” 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 COMMERCE ST. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 























































Wesson Oil 


America’s Favorite 


Salad Oil 






















Snowdrift 
Wesson-Creamed 
for Quick Mixing 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


New York » New Orleans * Savannah * San Francisco * Memphis * Chicago 



































Proved COST CUTTERS 


THERMO-LAST 
NYLON PRESS CLOTHS 


Closely controlled mill tests have proved that “Thermolast” 100% Du Pont 


nylon press cloths cut oil extraction costs. 


“THERMO-LAST” Nylon Press Cloths 


Outlast old-type cloths 3 to 1 


Practically eliminate repair work 


Handle faster, easier 


Permit use of larger cake, more oil per 


pressing 


Other Nylon Advantages 
Strong—Lightweight 
Tough—Durable 

Dimensional Stability 

Low Moisture Absorption 


Not weakened hy Oil, 
Mildew, Soil Rot 


SUMNER COMPANY 


Mill and Offices, Columbia, South Carolina 


To be among the first to take advantage of this new and better nylon press 


cloth, call our nearest representative 


Robt. Burgher, Dallas, Tex. * Central Bag Co,, Macon, Ga. * Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 


Foreign Agent: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Economics of Cotton Ginning 
(Continued from Page 11) 


bales for the standard gins. It is obvious 
that fixed costs doubled or increased in 
proportion to the increase in replacement 
value of the machinery. Estimated oper- 
ating costs, on the other hand, increased 
to a lesser degree. Total calculated costs 
for the specially equipped plants showed 
an average increase from $5.96 to $10.17 
per bale during the four-year period cal- 
culated at an average annual volume of 
3,477. When using the standard gins’ 
four-year average volume of 2,337 bales, 
the respective total costs averaged $6.24 
and $11.24 per bale for the same years, 
The standard gins at the average volume 
of 2,337 bales showed total costs to in- 
crease from $6.09 in 1945 to $10.07 in 
1948. At the high average volume of 3,477 
commanded by the specially equipped 
gins during the four ginning seasons, 
the standard gins would have had esti- 
mated costs of $5.81 and $9.26 during the 
respective years. 


e Less Supplemental Revenue Ahead — 
During the period of rising ginning costs, 
1945 to 1948, ginners enjoyed increasing 
and abnormal profits on cottonseed trans- 
actions, but, in 1949, conditions were not 
so favorable for supplementing ginning 
revenue with cottonseed profits. Thus 
funds for modernization of cotton gin- 
ning plants during the coming season are 
not as readily available as in previous 
years, which makes it all the more im- 
portant that ginners exercise caution in 
selecting and purchasing gin machinery. 
Also, in view of the pronounced trends 
toward increased ginning costs brought 
about by factors already enumerated and 
the prospects for reduced cotton acre- 
age, cotton ginners are vitally interested 
in ways and means of holding cost to 
a minimum through more care in select- 
ing machinery, through greater efficiency 
in operation and employment of improved 
praetices and through better manage- 
ment in the utilization of skills of work- 
ers. Producers, too, are interested in the 
economics of ginning in order to realize to 
a fuller extent the potential benefits of 
mechanization of production. Gin manu- 
facturers are aware of the importance of 
these considerations. They, together with 
the U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory’ and 
state agricultural extension services in 
the Cotton Belt, are engaged in work 
focused toward reductions in costs of 
ginning without sacrificing quality of 
ginning services. 


Necessary Equipment 


Some factors for ginners to consider 
in planning, equipping and operating cot- 
ton ginning plants in an economic man- 
ner consistent with providing an efficient 
job of ginning are hereafter enumerated 
and discussed. Much of the discussions 
must of necessity be of a general nature 
in view of the wide variations in gin- 
ning conditions and requirements in this 
country. 


e Plant Layout Planning—The first con- 
sideration of the ginner should be a ju- 
dicious selection of machinery and care- 
ful planning of plant layout or sequence 


1This laboratory is jointly operated by the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering of the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration and the Cotton Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Acknowledgment is hereby made 
to staff members of this laboratory and Cotton 
Branch laboratories at Clemson, S. C., and College 
Station, Texas, for laboratory and field study data 
reported in this paper. 
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of machines, by utilizing the best infor- 
mation available on performance char- 
acteristics of machine units, anticipated 
annual ginning volumes and range of 
conditions and qualities of cotton to be 
ginned. Technical information and sound 
business judgment are indispensable in 
ginning plant modernization or new plant 
building programs planned in @ manner 
to give the best possible service at the 
lowest cost. A full-sized drier, two con- 
ventional overhead cleaners and an over- 
head bur extractor together with extrac- 
tor feeders, and modern high-speed loose- 
roll gin stands as well as lint cleaners 
have proved to be effective in improving 
the grade of cotton harvested in a trashy 
condition by hand or by machine and, at 
the same time, in providing sufficient 
drying capacity to adequately condition 
green or damp cotton for efficient clean- 
ing. 

e Don’t Overdry—Too much drying has 
a tendency to cause unwarranted losses 
in weight and staple length and to result 
in bale-value losses sufficiently high to 
offset bale-value benefits from the added 
grade improvements. Of course, unless 
a high volume of roughly harvested cot- 
ton is encountered, it is doubtful if a 
gin should be equipped in the elaborate 
manner described. On the other hand, 
even with significant quantities of ma- 
chine picked cotton, the economic justifi- 
cation of more equipment than that men- 
tioned for elaborate plants has not yet 
been established. 

Laboratory studies“hav2 shown that 
plants equipped with adequate drying 
machinery, about 20 cylinders of clean- 
ing, an overhead bur machine and lint 


cleaners, usually give lint qualities and 
turnouts that together produce bale val- 
ues on machine-picked cotton which 
greatly exceed and, therefore, more than 
justify the added expense for the extra 
machinery and its operating costs. In 
these tests on machine-picked cotton, 
grade improvements from lint cleaning 
alone generally averaged two - thirds 
grade with no losses in staple length. 
Data available indicate that lint cleaning 
had no appreciable effect, favorable or 
adverse, on the nep count in the card web 
or appearance grade of the yarn, nor on 
the strength of the yarn. Also, when 
weaving the yarn into fine broadcloth 
and sheeting, lint cleaning showed no 
apparent influence on the quality of the 
fabric’. Field studies to establish the 
economic limits of overhead cleaning in 
combination with lint cleaning are yet 
to be completed but, in the meantime, 
laboratory studies have yielded informa- 
tion worthy of consideration in plan- 
ning and equipping gins. Along with 
this, there should also be taken into ac- 
count local conditions with respect to po- 
tential ginning volumes, prevailing meth- 
ods of harvesting, etc. 


Management Is Important 


Following the selection of machinery 
in importance of economic operation of 
modern gins is the role of efficient man- 
agement. Probably the most essential re- 
quirement is that management recog- 
nize the capabilities and limitations of 
the installed machinery in relation to 
the condition and quality of the cotton 

“Broadcloth was woven from yarn spun from 


cotton of 1-5/16 inches in staple length, and sheet- 
ing, 1-3/32 inches. 


to be ginned. The removal of relatively 
small amounts of foreign matter and 
moisture from clean, dry, hand-picked 
cotton by employing elaborate overhead 
cleaning facilities frequently cannot be 
economically justified to the producer 
through net bale value benefits. The same 
may be true when drying the cotton too 
much by the use of high drying air tem- 
perature and several driers on high-grade 
cotton early in the season. Tests have 
showed that, while additional grade ben- 
efits averaging one-third grade may be 
so achieved, additional bale-weight losses ~ 
associated with reductions in moisture 
content of the lint may run as high as 
10 pounds and thus prevent a net in- 
crease in bale value. Also, with the high- 
quality early-season cotton, excessive 
drying results in a lowering of the staple 
length of the cotton and adverse effects 
on fiber length uniformity and strength, 
as well as in associated reductions in 
yarn strength and, in some cases, in 
yarn appearance grades. Moreover, the 
increased power required and the addi- 
tional fuel requirements for drier opera- 
tion under such conditions, also add to 
the cost of gin operation. On the other 
hand, these added costs are small as com- 
pared with benefits of adequate drying 
of machine-picked cotton. Laboratory 
tests brought out the fact that the grade 
improvements in the range of Low Mid- 
dling to Strict Low Middling, associated 
with more intense drying of machine- 
picked cotton, commanded price premi- 
ums sufficiently high to justify the extra 
loss in weight and additional drying 
costs, but, here again, some oi the fiber 
qualities were not consistently preserved. 
Spinning tests for further evaluation of 
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CONVEYOR BEL BELT LACING 





in Long Continues hensive 
for Conveyor Belts .....- 


% Excellent for Package Conveyors, Portable Loaders, 
Trenching and Ditching Machines, etc. 

% In canneries where corrosion or rust is a problem 
specify Alligator made of Monel. 

% For magnetic separators or anti-sparking 
specify Alligator made of Everdur. 

% Separable and smooth on both sides. 

% 12 sizes. For belts from 1/16” to 5/8” thick— 
and any width. 


Order from Your Supply House. Ask for Bulletin A-60. 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 4632 Lexington st., 
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these drying practices on machine-picked 
cotton are now being made. 


e Operators Must Be Trained—Operat- 
ing practices in modern cotton gins leave 
much to be desired, especially since prog- 
ress in training gin operators of elab- 
orately equipped plants has not kept pace 
with that in development and installa- 


COMPLETE STOCKS OF SCALES, FANS, ENGINES, MOTORS, TOOLS, tion of machinery to meet ginning serv- 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT, ETC. + MACHINE SHOP SERVICE. ice requirements with present-day har- 
vesting methods. It is evident that se- 


curing and training a labor force so as 
to assure continuous ginning is of im- 
portance in maintaining efficient and 
economic cotton gin operation. Fre- 

ow 4 quently breakdowns, chokages and mal- 
| San Antonio «+ Corpus Christi ° “aa. San Angelo + Houston practices in gin stand operation are the 
direct reflection of the interest of the 
labor force and management in good gin- 
| ning. Timely repairs made by an alert 
labor crew materially reduce major re- 
pair expenses and contribute to contin- 
uous operation as well as increased vol- 


FOR E xX, PE R T E. vA C E. D, R E. L Zr [A B LL E umes of business. Close attention to gin 


stand operation is basic to full realiza- 
D E "4 L ERS IN tion of benefits from cleaning seed cot- 

ton ahead of the stands. Too often gin- 
ners resort to the practice of using an 
excess of heat in drier operation in order 


to increase ginning capacity. Field stud- 
t N LI N | F R ies have shown this to be the case, but, 
again, overheating, while promoting close 


ginning, results in added turnout losses 
and a tendency toward deficiencies in 
fiber quality. Also, if the plant where 
LOOK TO such practices prevail is equipped with 
lint cleaners, the fiber quality defects are 
often attributed by those concerned to 


the use of lint cleaners rather than to 

ee INC such possible malpractices in drier and 

% e - ee techniques. As h 

matter of fact, lint cleaners improve the 

29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N.Y. —_— more ree _, drying at 

. igh temperatures. This grade improve- 

Phone: Bowling Green 9-7104 TWX: NY 1-3246 ment is realized in the case of lint clean- 

ers without the danger of damage to sta- 

ple length which is associated with high 
drying temperatures. 

Observations made in field studies have 
emphasized the need for a better under- 
WE INVITE YOUR OFFERINGS! standing of the use of driers to obtain 

maximum benefits, the desirability of 
having heat-indicating dials and controls 
convenient to the operator and the neces- 
sity of uniform placement of thermome- 
ters in one position in driers to assure 
full compliance with drier heat recom- 
mendations, and to aid in effecting econ- 
omies in drier fuel cost. The condition 
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J in which cotton reaches the gin stands 

has a direct bearing on the efficiency of 

Y the stands. Too much drying can result 

f ‘ in such close ginning that a preponder- 

: The fastest selling y(J<~) ance of lint fibers may be added to the 

g) BUE seed in Southwest, x lint to detract from its spinning qual- 
more profits W, ity. 

for you! if Summary 


In concluding this discussion on the 
economics of cotton ginning and its re- 
lation to the engineering and technologi- 
cal phases, repetition for emphasis by 
é / way of summary is made. Total fixed 
. es mH 7. costs, such as depreciation, interest and 

fe vy insurance, can be reduced to a minimum 
only by holding capital investment in gin 

machinery to the lowest possible ammount 
while yet providing a type of ginning 
service that will maintain or increase 
patronage enjoyed by the ginning estab- 
lishment. Reduction in fixed costs per 
bale can result from this and from in- 
creases in ginning volume. The matter 
of effecting economies in operating costs 
is a fertile field for most all alert gin- 
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orately equipped and handle cotton vary- 
ing from one extreme to another in mois- 
ture content and trashiness. Opportuni- 
ties for operating economies lie in using 
only the machinery needed to obtain 
maximum grade, well-engineered cotton 
handling systems, hot air piping and 
trash disposal units with respect to fan 
types, sizes, speed, etc., using uniform 
feeding rates for seed cotton from wagon 
to driers and cleaners, regulating drier 
heat to suit the condition and trashiness 
of the cotton, using good housekeeping 
and timely repairs to avert breakdowns 
and chokages, giving attention to fire 
hazards and means of preventing fires 
and, finally, by gaining a greater appre- 
ciation of the desirability of maintaining 
bales of uniform shape and size. 

Although much information and 
“know-how” are available to the ginners 
in providing improved ginning qualities 
and efficiencies, there is need for inves- 
tigations of many more aspects of gin- 
ning to provide additional information 
required for a full realization of poten- 
tial qualities and economies in cotton 
gin operation. Some of the most obvious 
possibilities along this line include the 
following: 

1. Development of adequate devices 
for use in controlling the extent of dry- 
ing, cleaning and extracting processes 
in relation to the condition and trashi- 
ness of the seed cotton as received at 
the gin, » 

2. Development of means for restor- 
ing to normal the moisture of cotton 
overdried for effective cleaning, in order 
to increase the efficiency of ginning and 
packaging, this involving new equipment 
and control devices for accomplishment. 
Closely associated with this problem is 
the need for a suitable means for moist- 
ening cotton to overcome difficulties en- 
countered with the static electricity in 
eons in the western area of the Cotton 

elt. 

3. Continued intensive investigation of 
the technological and economic aspects 
of seed cotton storage as a possible al- 
ternative practice to increased ginning 
facilities as rapid harvesting methods 
become more widespread. 

4, Initiation of basic research on the 


_ causes and possible solutions to the prob- 


lem of rolling bales which will, in ail 
probability, involve the gin in additional 
control mechanisms or in operating prac- 


tices that will eliminate this problem. 


5. Intensification of work on the de- 
velopment of a rapid method for deter- 
mining cottonseed quality at the gin, in 
order that owners of modern gins, op- 
erating within a highly competitive in- 
dustry, may know the value of the prod- 
uct they normally purchase and that 
prices paid will reflect the quality of this 
crop in returns to producers. 

6. A more comprehensive program for 
the dissemination and application of 
technical information as it becomes avail- 
able from research agencies and gin ma- 
chinery manufacturers on the proper 
use to be made of the complicated gin 
machinery now available. In addition, the 
economics involved in operating this 
equipment should be given greater con- 
sideration than heretofore if the indus- 
try is to be maintained on a sound finan- 
cial basis. 


e At the end of the four-month 
period of July to November, 1949, farm 
land values for the nation were three 
percent below what they were at the end 
of June 1949, and six percent below the 
high peak reached a year ago. 
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Statifier*Moisture Restoration Outfits 


that restore moisture to over-dried cotton at the Lint Slide and to “drouthy” 
cotton of sub-normal moisture content before ginning. Static 
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SOCIALISM IN SMALL DOSES 


™ The National Cotton Council at its recent annual meeting in 
Memphis made its usual progress reports to member delegates on the 
past year’s work and outlined its program for the year ahead. 

Important as these reports are, and not overlooking the continuing 
need for an aggressive program for cotton, the one great fact that dom- 
inated the Council meeting is the growing threat to our American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. 

It was the theme of the annual address of Council President Harold 
A. Young; it was the heart of an address delivered by the meeting's 
principal speaker, Charles E. Wilson, president of General Motors 
Corporation; this threat to our great system dominated the address of 
Allan B. Kline, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Businessmen—whether they be ginners, crushers or farmers—have 
seen the menace to our American system growing without letup over 
a period of several years. Recently in Dallas the manager of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Arch N. Booth of Washington, 
told members of the Dallas chamber that “We are moving toward gov- 
ernmental control in operation of large segments of the American econ- 
omy, but are not too much concerned because, by and large, we are only 
vaguely aware of what is happening.” 

Now why are we only “vaguely” aware of what is happening? Be- 
cause, Mr. Booth said, “We are getting socialism here in America the 
easy way—by degrees.” A little here, a little there—administered in such 
small doses that we do not recognize the effects of the medicine we are 
getting. 

A great many Americans have never been much concerned over the 
fate of our business institutions. They have been led to believe that the 
harder business is pressed the more they benefit. The truth that lies be- 
hind this false teaching is obscured by the glittering promises govern- 
ment feeds the unthinking member of our great production team— 
promises of greater security, higher wages, and more social benefits. 

The hidden truth is this: If a business finally is so hard pressed and 
so burdened by control that it can no longer function of itself, govern- 
ment takes over and controls not only the business but also those who 
work for it. 

More and more our farmers are paying for growing “benefits” by 
having to give up some of their independence of action—a part of their 
freedom. Will the “benefits” one day be so many and so great that farm- 
ers will be wards of the government or, to put it more accurately, its 
slaves? They may—#f present trends are not reversed. 

Will ginners, cottonseed crushers, compresses and warehouses, spin- 
ners and all the rest of us one day find all our actions supervised or 
directed by government, and will we one day find ourselves so en- 
tangled in government orders and directives that we and our employees 
will no longer have any say in what we do, how we do it, where we 
work, and how much we are paid for it? We may—#f present trends are 
not reversed. 

The warnings sounded at the Council meeting were not meaning- 
less, empty cries of alarmists. We need only to consider that England 
has traded her traditional freedom for socialism . . . . to realize that our 
own country is teeming with pressure groups of various kinds led by 
visionaries and planners and impractical daydreamers who scheme and 
work unceasingly to place themselves in sole control of our lives. 

We can ward them off and defeat their plans only if we believe 
firmly in our American system and work actively to defend it and pre- 
serve it. Not only must we work for it ourselves but we must urge every 
person we know to join the ranks of those who do not want to surren- 
der their freedom. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


e February 6—Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Huntsville, 
Ala. Lawrence Ennis, Jr., Auburn, Ala., 
secretary. 


e March 7-8 — Second annual National 
Agricultural Aviation Conference. Texas 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas. 


e March 12-13—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Mrs. Doris H. 
Balsley, Dublin, Ga., secretary. 


e March 14-15 — National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual meeting. Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Carl Trice 
Williams, Jackson, Tenn., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


e April 3-4 — Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association annual convention. Hotel Bu- 
ena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary. 


e@ April 3-4-5 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Fair Park, 
Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 N. Sec- 
ond Ave., Dallas, executive vice-president. 


e May 12-17—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. The 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. S. M. 
Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5-6 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Artesian Hotel, Sulphur, Okla. Horace 
Hayden, 1004 Perrine Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 5-6 — Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers Association joint an- 
nual convention. General Oglethorpe Ho- 
tel, Wilmington Island, Savannah, Ga. 
T. R. Cain, 310 Professional Center Bldg., 
Montgomery, Ala., executive secretary, 
Alabama-Florida association; J. E. Moses, 
522-3 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
secretary-treasurer, Georgia association. 


e June 5-6—Arkansas- Missouri Ginners 
Association annual convention, Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. J. W. Karsten, 
_ Kennett, Mo., executive vice-presi- 
ent. 


e June 11-13—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Plaza 
Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas, 
secretary. 


e June 19-20 — North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association and South 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion joint convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


e July 27-28—Cotton Research Congress, 
eleventh annual meeting. Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. Sponsor: State-Wide Cot- 
ton Committee of Texas, Burris C. Jack- 
son, Hillsboro, Texas, chairman. 


e September 18-19-20 — Second Inter- 
national Sesame Conference. Maracay, 
Venezuela. For additional information, 
write Dr. D. G. Langham, Head, Depart- 
ment of Agronomy and Genetics, Vene- 
zuelan Ministry of Agriculture, Maracay, 
Venezuela. 
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... . a marvelous feeder-extractor- 
cleaner-drier combination ... . all 
under feeder control. 
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With: 
Hot Roll Box for smoother sample 


Suction Mote Control for cleaner 
sample 


Split Huller Rib for fiber length 
protection 


And the many fine features built 
into the gin which are easily ad- 
justed by the operator, to make 
the finished bale of greater value 


Note the sturdy construction to 
give long, trouble-free service. 
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We are pleased to announce that we will be in position to furnish Lint 


Cleaners of an improved and thoroughly tested design during 1950. 


Our Lint Cleaners, totalling approximately 150 machines, were in op- 
eration in all sections of the cotton-growing belt during 1949 ginning season 
and handled many thousands of bales. Machines placed in use during 1949 
and on which certain field changes were made are doing an outstanding job 
and adding value to cotton processed through these machines. Please consult 


office nearest you for further information. 


THE MMURRAY COMPANY ot TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA 
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